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*.* A Special Number of THe SPEAKER con- 
taining Literary Supplement will be published on 
Saturday, February 4th. Advertisements for this 
number should reach the Manager, 115, Fleet Street, 
E.C., by February 2nd. 











THE WEEK. 





Mr. JoHN MORLEY has this 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: week addressed his constitu- 
AT HOME. ents. Great interest was 
naturally felt in his speech 
at Brechin, the first that he has made since he and 
Sir William Harcourt exchanged letters on the 
subject of the former's resignation. Mr. Morley’s 
speech on Tuesday was straightforward, and free 
from the ostentatious bitterness which distinguished 
the famous correspondence. Its chief object was 
to explain that he could no longer take part in 
the responsible deliberations of the Liberal leaders 
because he found himself differing from them on 
grave questions affecting the future of the empire. 
These differences, he explained, had imposed upon 
him silence during the last session, when he preferred 
to stand aside rather than differ openly from his col- 
leagues. He saw a Jingo party gaining ground among 
Liberals. Jingoism he declined to define, but con- 
tented himself with declaring that he knew a Jingo 
when he saw one. The one instance which he gave 
of Liberal Jingoism was the support afforded to 
Lord Salisbury in connection with the Fashoda 
incident by Lord Rosebery and other Liberal 
leaders. We comment elsewhere upon a speech 
which, though disastrously mistaken in its view of 
@ grave question, was not unworthy of the speaker 
or the occasion. 


In his second political speech, delivered on Thurs- 
day evening at Montrose, Mr. Morley dealt chiefly 
with home questions, and with the relations of the 
Liberal party to Ireland. After quoting Mr. 
Gladstone’s contrast of the policy of expansion with 
that of internal development—a contrast, however, 
which deals with the pinchbeck patriotism of our 
Turcophiles of twenty years ago rather than with 
any higher and humanitarian form of Imperialism— 
he turned to those domestic questions which activity 
in foreign policy tends to thrust aside. He declared 
that he held to the temperance policy adopted by the 
Liberal party in 1895 ; he reviewed the classes of Old 
Age Pension schemes now before the public; but the 
most important and earnest part of his speech dealt 
with Ireland. Ridiculing the fear of Liberal enslave- 





ment to the Irish vote, he insisted with force and 
truth on the real and great debt due to the Irish 
members by the Liberal party for their support 
during the last Parliament, especially on the Parish 
Councils Act. The Irish Local Government Act, he 
said, had not postponed the Home Rule question ; on 
the contrary, it would be used as a lever to enforce 
Irish demands. And, if the Irish repeated their de- 
mand of 1886 for a subordinate Parliament, the 
Liberal party would be bound to aid them. Finally, 
on the basis of Mr. Chamberlain's speech of the pre- 
vious evening, Mr. Morley formulated a Jingo creed 
—which no Liberals hold, and few Tories. 


In the interval between his two political speeches 
Mr. John Morley made a non-political speech at 
Arbroath advocating the claims of the Gladstone 
National Memorial. He pointed out once more the 
distinction between the Parliamentary memorial 
to be erected in Westminster Abbey, the Liberal 
memorial to be set up within the precincts of the 
House of Commons, and the national memorial 
to be provided by the public; and he dwelt 
effectively on the ethical value attaching to the 
participation in the movement. It tends to the 
improvement of our own character, as he pointed 
out, to be able to take part in the com- 
memoration of Mr. Gladstone, precisely as it did to 
take part in the mourning which was so general last 
Whitsuntide. No justification of the national and 


non-partisan character of the memorial could be’ 


more satisfactory than this. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at the dinner of the 
Wolverhampton Chamber of Commerce, on Wednes- 
day evening, began with a defence of “colonial 
expansion” as the condition of the maintenance 
of British trade, which is open to question on 
economical as well as on ethical grounds. In spite 
of the statistics he adduced, the value of the “ new 
markets” afforded by the greater part of Africa 
remains, and will remain, problematical; and 
even if it were not, there is a nobler side 


‘of Imperialism as well as a vulgar one. We 


confess that we do not care that Dervishes 
should be massacred, and a war with France 
risked, merely that the cottons with which the 
Shillooks may by-and-by cover their pristine 
nakedness should come from Manchester instead of 
from Rouen. The ultimate historical justification 
of our conquest of the Sudan will have to be based 
on higher grounds. Moreover, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech contained no clear declaration that the open 
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door in our new territories ought always to continue 
open, and the Free-trading reader cannot help 
reflecting — What commercial policy would Mr. 
Chamberlain recommend if he survived to see the 
day when our English cotton trade, for example, 
will be hopelessly over-capitalised by the induce- 
ments of “ new markets" and suffering from severe 
competition on the part of the United States, of 
British India, and of the factories which will 
probably spring up as the result of the utilisation 
by English engineers of the forces of the Nile? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was on firmer ground in his 
references to the West African settlement which 
secures the preponderance of British influence in 
Sokoto and Bornu. Here, indeed, as we pointed out 
when the settlement was announced, there are 
certain defects on its commercial side. But the real 
justification of this settlement also is that these 
countries possess a really valuable and promising 
native civilisation, which now passes under our 
guardianship and is saved from destruction by Arab 
hands. He referred, too, to the significant co-opera- 
tion of Japan and the United States with England 
in opposing the French extension at Shanghai— 
which is an entirely justifiable subject for congratula- 
tion, inasmuch as it is undertaken in the interest of 
commerce in general. But the most important part 
of the speech was his reference to the outstanding 
difficulties with France, chiefly in Madagascar and in 
Newfoundland. We are glad, in a sense, to hear that 
the former difficulty is still outstanding, since it indi- 
cates that the Government hopes to get further redress 
for our legitimate grievances in the island—grievances, 
however, which result ultimately from its abandon- 
ment to France by Lord Salisbury in 1890. As to 
the Newfoundland problem, Mr. Chamberlain showed 
clearly how France, by a liberal interpretation 
of her treaty rights, has made fishing cover the 
canning of lobsters, and temporary residence include 
the erection of permanent buildings and the closure 
of a vast and rich hinterland. At the same time 
he gave emphatic expression to the desire of the 
Government for a pacific settlement, and pointed 
out that the French fishery need not be affected by 
it at all. 

W8ILE Mr. Chamberlain was defending expansion 
on grounds which would justify its indefinite con- 
tinuance, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was telling a 
Bristol audience that it had gone far enough. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s function seems to be to 
provide correctives to the exuberance of some of his 
colleagues ; and the results continue to be amusing. 
Most of his speech, however, was devoted to domestic 
matters—to the Government programme for next 
session, which he described in general terms as 
useful but not sensational, and to the divisions in 
the Liberal party, which, however, he naturally did 
not elucidate. 


On Thursday evening Mr. Asquith, speaking at 
Louth, criticised Mr. Morley’s Brechin speech in no 
unfriendly tone. Repudiating the charge of Jingo- 
ism made against the Liberal party, he pointed out 
that on the Fashoda question their leaders were 
bound, by their own declarations when in office, 
to take the course they took. The Government 
had sent out the Soudan expedition with the 
haziest notions of its aim and end; and on 
that ground the Liberal criticisms of it were 
perfectly justified. But its generals and officers had 
made it a success, and the results were a benefit to 
mankind. Approving of our present foreign policy in 
general, the mass of Liberals objected to its manner— 
to its alternations of concession and menace, of boasts 
of isolation and “ whistling for alliances.” The Liberal 
party had before it a very ample programme of 
domestic reform. Political freedom had to be com- 
pleted, educational reform to be achieved, the land 
problem and the liquor problem to be solved. The 





rank and file of the party were “spoiling for a 
fight,” and merely wanted their leaders to show 
them the way. 

WHILST steady progress is being made with “ the 
Crusade of Peace” which is designed to support the 
Czar’s proposals for checking the growth of arma- 
ments, thereis no sign, either in this country or abroad, 
of any relaxation in the work of providing for the 
national defence. During the past week, contracts 
for four new battle-ships of the largest size have been 
given out by the Admiralty. Two of these contracts 
have gone to the Clyde, one to the Tyne, and one to 
Birkenhead. In addition, a contract for the construc- 
tion of what Mr. Goschen has called a monster 
cruiser has been given to Barrow. This cruiser, 
which is of 14,100 tons displacement, will have a 
speed of 23 knots per hour, and 30,000 horse-power. 
The sister-cruiser will be built at the Pembroke 
Dockyard. It is notable that two of the battle-ships, 
the construction of which has just been commenced, 
are in addition to the vessels sanctioned under the 
supplemental programme of last July. Mr. Goschen 
has, therefore, anticipated the granting of the expen- 
diture upon them by the House of Commons. 





Sir RoBERT GIFFEN read a paper of great value 
and importance at the meeting of the Royal 
Statistical Society on Tuesday night, on the question 
of the excess of imports over exports. For some 
time past this excess, which has recently been 
increasing, has alarmed those who do not understand 
the true theory of trade and exchange. Sir Robert 
refuses to admit that there is any reason for this 
alarm. He shows, with something like exactness, 
how the excess of imports over exports is to be 
accounted for, and he holds that there is not the 
smallest sign of the approaching decay of our trade, 
either in this excess of imports or in any other facts 
at present known. Trade is, of course, subject to 
periodical fluctuations, but, in the opinion of Sir 
Robert Giffen, it is, upon the whole, steadily im- 
proving so far as this country is concerned. 


THE Bishops have announced that they propose 
to meet the excesses of the extreme “neo-Anglicans ” 
by a reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts on the lines 
laid down by the Royal Commission of 1883, and to 
submit a Bill for that purpose to the Convocations 
at their meeting early next month. Substantially 
the scheme comes to a resuscitation of Diocesan 
Courts, with leave to any aggrieved parishioner 
to initiate proceedings, subject to the veto 
of the Bishop, and with a provision tending 
to facilitate a settlement before the case comes 
into court. Apparently the right of appeal 
from the decision of the Diocesan Courts to purely 
lay tribunals is to be maintained—an arrangement 
which will not satisfy the High Church party, 
even though the question at issue is simply that of 
the interpretation of the law. But can the laity 
have confidence that the Bishops will act? It is true 
that each Bishop will be bound to register a written 
statement of the reasons for his veto; but that is 
the only check on its use; and we do not see 
why the laity should necessarily have confidence in 
Bishops with whose appointment they have nothing 
to do. Sir William Harcourt, writing before the 
decision of the Episcopate was known, expresses his 
own doubts emphatically, but urges that if the 
Bishops really mean business they will proceed, not 
under the abortive Public Worship Regulation Act, 
but under the Church Discipline Act of 1840, which 
admits of suspension and deprivation being inflicted 
as a penalty for disobedience. 


In a speech on Secondary Education delivered at 
Derby on Thursday the Duke of Devonshire drew 
attention to the attempt of the Government to en- 
courage voluntary co-operation of public authorities 
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engaged in educational work as a preliminary 
to legislation. While repudiating the suspicion 
that this co-operation would necessarily cause 
the resultant combinations to be made in the 
statutory local authorities on educational ques- 
tions, his speech nevertheless indicated a line 
of experiment which may be fruitful. The 
field is certainly open for suggestions. The con- 
stitution of our School Boards wants reform, the 
Town Councils will (according to Sir John Gorst) 
rather construct the authority than perform its 
duties themselves; and the examples afforded by 
Switzerland and America are hardly applicable. 


THE results of the first elections under the Irish 
Local Government Act, which took place on Wednes- 
day, have somewhat disquieted its Unionist authors 
owing to the unexpected appearance of a Labour 
party as well as to the great Nationalist gains. 
These latter, however, were only to be expected with 
the widening of the franchise, and the Labour party, 
as we point out on a later page, cannot do much 
harm in any case. Like other Labour parties, it will 
have to learn by experience, and the result will be 
salutary. 


THE gale which broke over the United Kingdom 
towards the close of last week, following a series of 
tempests of quite unusual violence, was the worst 
in force and destructiveness that has been ex- 
perienced for many years past. Even in London it 
was almost cyclonic in its violence, and caused, 
through the falling of hoardings and chimney- 
stacks, serious injury to life and limb. At sea 
some grave disasters, attended by a sad loss of 
life, occurred. On the Chester and Holyhead line 
of the London and North-Western Railway, a 
portion of the railway near Penmaenmawr was 
washed away by the sea, which is here close to 
the line. At midnight on Thursday a goods train 
from Manchester fell into the gap thus caused, and 
rolled into the sea. The driver and fireman of 
the train were both drowned. At Newton Heath, 
near Manchester, owing to the fall of the chimney 
of a cotton-mill, four persons were killed, and all 
over the country serious damage was done, especi- 
ally to old trees. 





THE scheme of government for the 
ABROAD. Soudan outlined in Lord Cromer’s ad- 
dress the other day at Omdurman is 
now formally promulgated in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Convention signed on Thursday at Cairo. England 
and Egypt jointly exercise the sovereignty, through 
a Governor-General appointed by the Khedive with 
British consent, and invested with dictatorial 
powers, subject to such checks as are implied 
in the requirement that he shall notify his 
decrees to the Egyptian Premier and to the 
British Agent in Cairo. Trade is to be free be- 
tween Egypt and the Soudan, and Egyptian 
legislation or decrees cannot apply to the latter 
unless formally adopted by the Governor-General. 
Nor are the mixed tribunals to have jurisdiction in 
the Soudan. Thus no attempt is made to govern 
the country from Cairo. The slave trade is abso- 
lutely prohibited, and the Brussels Act as to the 
trade of spirits and arms is to be carefully enforced. 
Suakin, which has always remained Egyptian, is 
exempted from certain provisions of the Convention. 
With the surrender of the Dervish remnant under 
Ahmed Fedil, the pacification of the Soudan is 
now complete; and the brilliant success of the sub- 
scription to the Gordon College shows—as Lord 
Salisbury remarked at Wednesday's meeting of the 
Council—that the British people are bearing their 
part in civilising it. 


THE French Chamber has taken the course which 
we ventured to hope for last week. It has postponed 





all interpellations, and begun the Budget Debate, 
refusing to turn aside even to express a premature 
approval of the “global and progressive” income 
tax, to which many of the new members are 
pledged. Thus far, the Budget Debate has been 
notable chiefly for M. Pelletan’s attack on the 
cost to France of her colonies, which he de- 
clares is greater than that of all other countries 
put together, and is very far from being met by 
their uses as outlets for French produce. It is 
curious, however, that the Indo-Chinese railway 
loan, which was sanctioned just before Christmas, 
has been subscribed twenty-six times over in Paris 
this week. French capital, at least, is beginning to 
go to the colonies, though unless Frenchmen follow 
it, which is improbable, the result will not be of 
much practical service to French expansion. 


In the Dreyfus case and its developments there 
is also a lull, except for a brief and sterile discus- 
sion in the Senate. M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire con- 
tinues bis denunciations almost unheeded ; and the 
chief incidents of the week outside the Chamber 
are Esterhazy’s arrival in Paris to give evi- 
dence, and the new device originated by the 
Matin for enabling patriotic Frenchmen to unite. 
The subscriptions collected by that enterprising 
paper for a submarine torpedo-boat after the pattern 
of the successful Gustave Zédé now amount to 100,000 
francs. Mention must also be made of the significant 
appeal from the mass of the French Socialists to the 
workmen of England, pointing out that the great 
danger of collision between the two nations 
lies in the conflict between the Protectionism of 
French manufacturers and the importance attached 
to new markets by the over-capitalised trades of 
England. Of course, this repeats the teachings of the 
Cobden Club and, indeed, of Adam Smith, whose 
estimate of the comparative importance of domestic 
and foreign trade might well be studied by our own 
expansionists. The manifesto mingles these sound 
doctrines with Utopian prophecies of a “ co-operative 
communism"; but its main doctrine is sound and 
worth study. 





THe Russian Memorandum, of which the contents 
were made public at the beginning of the week, 
indicates that the discussion at the coming Peace 
Conference will deal chiefly with two subjects: the 
restriction and eventual reduction of armaments, 
and the modification of the laws of war in a humani- 
tarian direction. The political situation at present 
will not be dealt with at all, and so sume of the 
most serious fears expressed when the Czar’s humane 
proposal was first made known are set at rest. We 
discuss the Memorandum on a later page. 


THE political situation in Hungary remains un- 
changed, save for the ineffective interference of the 
Upper House. In Austria matters grow steadily 
worse. The Reichsrath met on Tuesday, but did no 
business. The Bills constituting the financial 
arrangement with Hungary, having been superseded 
by an Imperial decree, were formally withdrawn ; 
an attempt was made to impeach the Ministry; 
and all other business was stopped by means 
analogous to the American device of moving that 
the votes be taken by roll-call. The significant fact 
is, as the Times correspondent at Vienna points 
out, that these proceedings are approved by the 
constituencies of the German obstructionists. The 
recent decision of the Court of Cassation to the 
effect that a suitor in a German-speaking district of 
Bohemia can compel the tribunal which deals with 
his case to hear it in Czech is avowedly based on 
decrees made by the Emperor Ferdinand during the 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in Bast 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 
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Revolution of 1848; but its effect is to legalise 
the irritating ordinances as to the official use of the 
Ozech language, which the Germans declare to be a 
violation of the Constitution, and which they have 
made the occasion of the chief disorders in the 
Reichsrath. The decision is all the more irri- 
tating to German feeling because the tribunal 
concerned is that of Reichenberg, a town of 
whose population only some 3 per cent. are 
Czechs, and whose local authorities have demon- 
strated their German sympathies for years past in 
every possible way, even by putting their police 
into Prussian uniforms and excluding Czechs from 
the public baths. The prospect of wholesale con- 
versions to Protestantism among the Germans is 
increasing, and so is the popular agitation. Affrays 
are multiplying between German and Czech students 
at Prague; rival meetings of Germans and Czechs 
are reported from Vienna; and there seems to be 
every prospect of rioting, almost of civil war. The 
Reichsrath seems resolved to commit suicide, and 
the electorate to show that no government is prac- 
ticable but military despotism. 





Berore adjourning over Christmas (old style) 
the Servian Skupshtina passed two laws which 
finally destroy such remnants of political life as the 
people have hitherto been permitted to retain. One 
enacts that the third confiscation of a newspaper 
shall involve its total suppression; the other pro- 
hibits members of the learned professions from 
attending public meetings or taking part in political 
movements. The Servian peasantry have shown 
considerable political activity in the past; but 
without educated leaders they are helpless, and the 
King—or rather his father—becomes an autocrat. 
Since the adjournment the King has unofficially 
announced at a Court reception that the Skup- 
shtina will shortly be asked to pass Bills restrict- 
ing the franchise and prolonging its own life. 


THE news from Samoa requires a good deal of 
explanation. It appears that the title of Malietoa 
and the kingly dignity have been awarded by the 
Supreme Court to Tanu, whose name is unfamiliar 
to English readers ; while Tamasese has been elected 
Vice-King, and Mataafa, who will be remembered as 
a rival of Malietoa Laupepa, has been disqualified. 
The German Consul, however, espoused Mataafa's 
claims, the British and American representatives 
supporting the decision of the Supreme Court. 
Fighting then took place, in which Mataafa’s followers 
were victorious; and the German president of the 
municipality forcibly closed the Supreme Court, 
but the British representatives reversed his action. 
The story does not exactly encourage the reader 
to disbelieve the stories of German intrigue in the 
Philippines. The German Foreign Office is correct 
enough ; but we do not know what harm may not 
be done by fussy and intriguing German officials. 
Moreover, we do not see how the action of the 
German Consul can be reconciled with that provision 
against European interference in the affairs of 
Samoa which forms part of the Berlin Act of 1889, 


Last week we noticed a paper 

LITERATURE. by Professor Mantegazza, of 
Florence, on possible means of de- 

termining and describing national types. The writer 
pointed out the extreme difficulty of the process, and 
Wwe gave some reasons both for emphasising, and for 
qualifying, his conclusions. However, in the first num- 
ber of the School World (Maémillan & Co.), a new and 
promising “ monthly magazine for use in secondary 
schools,” Mr. H. G. Wells, reverting to the province 
which occupied his activity in his earlier life, gives 
reasons for supposing that there is no single type of 
“ average English boy.’ The stock, heargues, is the 
product of very different racial elements, and the 





bybrids do not take after both parents equally, but 
tend, like other hybrids, to “ throw back” to one or 
other type of ancestor. Mr. Wells’s conclusion is that 
there should be no one type of secondary school, but 
a number of types, and he suggests possible lines 
of research for classifying children—among others 
he thinks some clue might be given to their 
aptitudes by the kind of day-dreams in which they 
severally indulge. Now, if Mr. Wells's contention is 
true, and we believe it is, the doctrine of some 
schoolmasters, that “the average boy” at a given 
age ought to know a given amount of each of his 
subjects, and that “if his knowledge of each is not 
uniform, it ought to be made so,” falls to the ground 
with the disappearance of “ the average boy” from 
the field. But if there are no “average boys,” can 
there be “ average men” ? 


A NEW and apparently important collection of 
American-Indian myths is announced by Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate for publication to-day. It 
is called “Creation Myths of Primitive America 
in Relation to the Religious History and Mental 
Development of Mankind.” Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, 
author of “Myths and Folk Tales of Ireland,” 
has taken down verbatim the twenty long myths 
which constitute the book from the lips of Indians 
who knew no religion or language but their own, and 
many of whom had never seen a white man till they 
were grown up. Current savage myths so often 
prove on examination either to have been actually 
derived from missionary teaching or unintentionally 
suggested by it to the mind of the savage, that 
Mr. Curtin’s collection will be awaited with interest. 





Tae death of Nubar Pasha 
removes a very notable figure 
from the public stage. One who 
knew the deceased statesman well writes to us as 
follows :—He was not only a remarkable man, with 
statesmanlike gifts and a wide outlook over the 
world, a charming companion withal, eloquent and 
instructive in his talk, but he was, if not exactly 
scrupulous and guileless in the Western sense of those 
words, yet, for a man brought up among Orientals and 
serving Oriental potentates incomparably his inferiors, 
an honourable man, who did not sink to a Turkish 
or Egyptian level. He was, moreover, a sincere 
Armenian patriot, who might have saved Armenia, 
to the gain of Turks and Kurds as well as us 
Christians, if the chance had ever been given him. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. NELSON DINGLEY, of Maine, Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives and member of the Joint High 
Commission, now sitting, on the economic relations 
of Canada and the United States, had represented 
his State in Congress since 1881, and was the prin- 
cipal author of the present United States Tariff. 
His knowledge of the complicated details of tariff 
law was supposed to be unique.—Count Julius 
Falkenhayn had been a member of the Austrian 
Cabinets of Count Taaffe and Count Badeni. He 
was an ultra-Clerical German, and the author, or at 
least the sponsor, of the change in the rules of the 
Reichsrath which provoked the worst scenes of 
disorder in that body at the end of 1897.—Lord 
Dunsany was an Irish representative Peer who had 
represented South Gloucestershire in the House of 
Commons from 1886 to 1892.—The Right Rev. T. S. 
Welby, D.D., had been Bishop of St. Helena since 
1861.—Father Chiniquy, once “the Father Mathew 
of Canada,” had subsequently become a Protestant and 
an active preacher of Protestantism in Canada and the 
Australian Colonies.—Mr. Russell Young, Librarian 
of Congress, was formerly a prominent journalist and 
had been United States Minister to China.—Professor 
Alleyne Nicholson, of Aberdeen, was of some note 
as a geologist and palzontologist.—M. Alexander 
Szilagyi was librarian of the University of Buda- 
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Pesth and “the Nestor of Hungarian historians.” 
His own magnum opus had to do with his native 
country, Transylvania.—Brigade - Surgeon Lieut.- 
Colonel R. Pringle, M.D., was a high authority on the 
sanitation and diseases of India —M. Edmond 
Humblot was the director of the water supply of 
Paris, and, next to the famous M. Belgrand, its chief 
creator. 








MR. MORLEY’S APOLOGIA. 





T must be painful to any Liberal to have to 
comment upon Mr. Morley’s speech at Brechin. 
No one who has served along with him in the 
Liberal party during the last thirteen years of 
struggle and trial can have any wish to say a word 
that will either seem personally disrespectful to 
Mr. Morley or that will cause him unnecessary 
pain. But as he himself has not hesitated to speak 
out with great. plainness, we should pay him a poor 
compliment if we were to assume that he would depre- 
cate similar plainness of speech on the part of others. 
We must, therefore, say at once that we deplore his 
speech at Brechin, and that we can commend neither 
its manner nor its matter. The speaker avoided, it 
is true, the flagrant indiscretions which characterised 
the recent correspondence between himself and Sir 
William Harcourt. He put aside the personal aspect 
of the controversy which he and Sir William have 
seen fit to raise. But although he put it aside, and 
seemed anxious to destroy the impression that any 
personal element entered into the question at issue, 
he allowed it to be seen that, after all, it is the 
personal element that is uppermost in his mind. 
Probably Mr. Morley himself is unaware of this 
fact. We do not doubt that he honestly believes 
that a great question of principle has arisen upon 
which it is his duty not only to separate himself 
from the bulk of his fellow-Liberals, but to make a 
public declaration which—as he must be well aware 
—is not calculated to promote the unity of his old 
party. But when we come to examine the substance 
of his charges against his fellow-Liberals we see 
how flimsy they are, and how strangely he has 
mistaken his own one-sided impressions for serious 
facts. We propose, not so much to convince our 
readers of the hollowness and unreality of Mr. 
Morley’s charges against the Liberal party, as to 
try to convince Mr. Morley himself. 

Stripped of all extraneous matter, Mr. Morley’s 
speech resolves itself into an indictment of the 
Liberal party on the ground that it has become a 
Jingo party. This, after due consideration, is the 
ground he has chosen on which to vindicate the 
recent action of himself and Sir William Harcourt. 
He abandons the crude language of the two letters 
and, ceasing to allege intrigues and personal dissen- 
sions, devotes himself to the task of proving that the 
Liberal party is no longer worthy of his support 
because it has taken to its bosom that unclean thing, 
Jingoism. At the outset he refuses to define what 
he means by a Jingo, and he even professes to despise 
the man who very naturally asks him to explain the 
term. “I know a Jingo when I see one” is his 
blunt way of evading a most proper and inevitable 
question. By the pricking of his thumbs he can tell 
when a Jingo ventures into his presence. It may be 
80; but the rest of mankind, who do not know how 
Mr. Morley’s thumbs prick, are entitled to ask for 
some more tangible evidence of the guilt of the 
persons they are invited to condemn. Mr. Morley’s 
failure to supply a description of the real Jingo is all 
the more inexcusable because, almost at the outset 
of his speech, he had quoted with approval a sentence 
which seems to us to convey an ample and admirable 





definition of the Jingo. This was the sentence in 
which Lord Salisbury declared that there were 
certain persons among us who believed that it was 
“our duty to take everything we could get, to fight 
everybody, and to make a quarrel of every dispute.” 
Here is a definition of the true Jingo, the accuracy 
of which Mr. Morley himself must recognise. It lay 
ready to his hand, yet he refused to use it. Why? 
We fear the answer must be that if he had made 
use of it he would, by doing so, have lost the oppor- 
tunity of hurling the opprobrious name at those 
whom he wished to attack. There is another minor 
point in his speech that demands attention before we 
pass to his main contention. It seemed good to him 
to pour contempt upon those who, whilst they profess 
to revere the great name of Mr. Gladstone, are “ busy 
sponging off the slate all the lessons Mr. Gladstone 
taught us and all the lessons he set.”” We have no 
doubt that before Mr. Morley has completed the 
great literary task on which he is now engaged he 
will have acquired a more complete knowledge of 
the lessons Mr. Gladstone taught than he appears to 
have at present. He will have learned, for example, 
how far Mr. Gladstone was from believing in the 
doctrines of the Manchester School on questions of 
peace and war, and how strenuously he refuted the 
idea that, in the present state of society, it was 
possible for a statesman to set aside war as a 
political weapon that is out of date. But what 
amazes us is that Mr. Morley, whilst sneering 
at some unknown persons who, whilst admiring 
and revering Mr. Gladstone, do not adopt his 
views upon all questions, should himself have 
fallen into the very error he condemns. In 
referring to the Fashoda question, he declared 
—erroneously, as we believe— that it was not 
the support given to Lord Salisbury by certain 
eminent Liberals that led the French to yield, but 
the fact that the navy of Great Britain was stronger 
than that of France. Nobody knows better than 
Mr. Morley what were the views of Mr, Gladstone 
as to that increase of the fleet which gave Great 
Britain the superiority that served her so well in the 
recent crisis. Nobody could more effectually have 
“sponged off the slate” the lessons taught by 
Mr. Gladstone than did Mr. Moriey himself when 
he made this reference to our increased naval 
armaments. 

It is time, however, to turn to Mr. Morley’s great 
indictment of the party of which he has so long been 
a leading member, the charge on the strength of 
which he has not only withdrawn from his place 
among the chiefs of that party, but has sought to 
create a dangerous and disastrous schism in its ranks. 
It is, as we have said, the grave charge of Jingoism. 
If it were a true charge, if the Liberal party had 
really become a warlike party, anxious to fight any- 
body and everybody upon any possible excuse, then we 
should not only uphold Mr. Morley in the step he 
has taken but join him in his retirement. It would 
be a public calamity of the gravest kind if the old 
Liberal party, forgetting its principles and tradi- 
tions, were to associate itself with that noisy ramp 
of the Tory party to whom Lord Salisbury referred 
in the sentence we have already quoted. But when 
we look for the proofs of this serious charge what 
do we get from Mr. Morley? Nothing more than a 
statement that he did not agree with the action of 
Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, and 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and, we think we 
may add, Sir William Harcourt, at the time of the 
Fashoda crisis. Amazing though it must appear to 
most persons, it is upon this ground that Mr. 
Morley bases his charge of Jingoism against the 
great body of his fellow-Liberale We have 
examined this trumpery and ridiculous charge 
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already, at the time when it was formulated 
on behalf of Mr. Morley by The Manchester 
Guardian. What Lord Rosebery did, at the time 
when we were unfortunately involved in a most 
serious dispute with France over the occupation of 
Fashoda, was. simply to reiterate in clear and dis- 
passionate language the declaration of policy which 
the Liberal Government had made in 1895, which 
Lord Salisbury had repeated at a subsequent date, 
and upon which our attitude towards France, so far 
as the Fashoda question was concerned, was based. 
The other Liberal leaders whom we have named 
followed Lord Rosebery’s example. Not one of 
them clamoured for war. Not one of them uttered 
a word which could give France any legitimate right 
to complain. All that these statesmen did was to 
declare that they felt it to be their duty to support 
the Conservative Government so long as it was 
carrying out a policy which had been formulated 
by the Government of which they themselves 
were members. And, strange to say, it is 
upon this ground, and this only, that Mr. 
Morley has built up bis monstrous indictment 
against his old colleagues, and his old fellow-Liberals, 
We shall not dwell upon the point that Mr. Morley 
was himself a party to the policy of 1895, because 
he does not deny that fact. He apparently bases 
himself upon the fact that he subsequently opposed 
the Soudan campaign. But at the outset that cam- 
paign was opposed by most Liberals ‘and by not a 
few Tories. To oppose the beginning of undefined 
military operations at an inopportune moment in a 
dangerous country does not compel a man, when 
those operations have been unexpectedly successful, 
to insist that their fruits shall be thrown away. 
Still less does it make it necessary that, for the sake 
of a purely pedantic and fictitious consistency, he 
should abjure a policy to which he had committed 
himself in the face of the world before the opera- 
tions began. Mr. Morley, in 1895, was one of those 
who warned the French Government that we should 
regard any encroachment by them upon the Nile 
valley as an unfriendly act. In 1899 he charges his 
old colleagues with being Jingoes because, when that 
encroachment had actually taken place, they remained 
faithful to their—and to his—declaratéion ! 

We trust that all Liberals will look at this ques- 
tion for themselves, and will decide between Mr. 
Morley and those whom he thus accuses, not by any 
prejudices or prepossessions they may have formed, 
but by a reference to the facts. If they do so they 
must see how hollow and how baseless is the great 
indictment which Mr. Morley has framed for the 
purpose of justifying his withdrawal from the place 
he has hitherto held in the counsels of the party. 
As for the wise and eloquent words that he uttered 
upon the general question of peace, and upon its 
supreme value to Great Britain and the entire 
British Empire, all that need be said is that 
they are words that have been uttered with equal 
force and eloquence by many men before Mr. 
Morley. They are, indeed, words which sound like 
an echo from some of the speeches of the very man 
against whom his indictment is specially pointed. 
There is hardly .a Liberal statesman who has not 
said the same thing, and said it with not less 
sincerity than that which inspires Mr. Morley. The 
Liberal party,; whatever Mr. Morley may say or 
think, is no more a Jingo party now than it was 
when Mr. Gladstone was its honoured chief, and it 
is hardly possible to imagine any greater injury that 
could be done to the cause of peace than that which 
is done by the man who, without just reason or 
excuse, thinks fit to assert the contrary. We refuse 
to admit the existence of the schism which Mr. 
Morley has imagined, and we believe that the time 





will come when he himself will acknowledge 
that he has brought against his old political asso- 
ciates an indictment for which there is no shadow of 
justification. 








EMBARRASSMENTS OF EXPANSION. 





HE treaty of peace between Spain and the 
United States is about to be discussed in 
the Senate. Its fate there depends in great measure 
on the course of events meanwhile in the Philippine 
Islands, and in a less degree on the European Press. 
An outbreak of hostilities in the islands would 
probably convince a sufficient number of wavering 
Republican Senators of the dangers attendant on 
their new acquisition to secure a minority of more 
than one-third against the ratification, and so to 
cause the treaty to drop. An anti-American demon- 
stration in the German Press would probably rouse 
all that feeling of hostility tothe “effete monarchies 
ef Europe” which has always been a conspicuous 
characteristic of the less educated Americans, and 
has received unfortunate expression this week in the 
speech of a Kentuckian representative. Germany, 
it must be remembered, presents two policies and 
two kinds of action to the world. Official Germany 
is a model of correctness. But a certain section of 
non-official Germany, which is popularly believed 
abroad—rightly or wrongly—to represent the real 
mind of the Kaiser and his circle, is known to be 
as devoted to expansion and “Imperialism” as Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes himself. During the early days of the 
occupation of Manila the attitude of the German 
squadron gave grounds for believing that this section 
dominated German policy with regard to the islands. 
Lately these suspicions have been revived. The in- 
surgents have been supposed to be receiving aid 
from German sources in the shape of arms, money, 
and moral support. Their successful resistance, it 
was supposed, might disgust the American public 
with the new enterprise, and leave the way open for 
Germany to enter in. Hence the outburst against 
German intrigues in the American papers, and the 
indignant denials of the German Foreign Minister, 
the Ambassador at Washington, and the semi-official 
Press. We gladly accept the denials; but a Power 
which is known to want colonies, to be increasing its 
navy in order to develop foreign trade, and to be bent 
on promoting that trade especially in the East, neces- 
sarily lays itself open, officially, to those suspicions 
to which the English people are laid open by the 
action of our own ultra-Imperialists and of Empire- 
builders of the Jameson type. However, the formal 
renunciation of all such claims by Germany sets the 
matter at rest. For the moment, the influences 
which affect the annexation question are, on the 
whole, deterrent rather than stimulating. They fall, 
roughly, under two heads. The Philippines, it 
is clear, will be very expensive and troublesome to 
manage, and it is by no means certain that they can 
be managed without raising grave constitutional 
questions and difficulties at home. 

We need not, perhaps, lay too much stress on 
the varied character of the population or the number 
of savage tribes. It is true that there may be con- 
siderable difficulty with the Sultan of Sulu and with 
the tribes whom the Spaniards, during three hundred 
years, have never made any serious attempt to 
subdue. But it is stated by Professor Dean C. 
Worcester, who is one of the few representatives of 
Western civilisation who have really studied the 
islands on the spot, that among the sixty-eight 
peoples enumerated on the islands, the numbers of 
many of the savage stocks are small, and their ferocity 
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greatly exaggerated. Nor, on the whole, can 
we suppose that the resistance of the Filipinos 
will be permanent. So far as we can judge, 
both from reports as to the general character 
of the Filipinos and the rather hopeful telegrams 
now transmitted from Manila, the resistance of the 
insurgent forces will not be permanent or united. 
The leaders have been bought off once by Spain; 
they may be bought off by America. They probably, 
like other races of mixed origin and imperfect educa- 
tion, greatly overestimate their own powers. The 
members of the Filipino Cabinet are apparently 
dividel among themselves, and mistrusted by the 
pacific and propertied inhabitants. A conflict with 
the United States troops will be deplorable, but it 
can only have one ending. The real difficulties will 
come afterwards. The United States troops cannot 
stand the climate; their relations are petitioning 
the President for their speedy recall; they are prob- 
ably suff-ring no less than their comrades suffered 
in Cuba; and there is no reason to suppose that 
their successors will do much better. The islands 
will have to be garrisoned, and even under the 
new Army Bill the army will not be large enough 
to permit of adequate reliefs. Native troops, or 
negro troops, might eventually meet this difficulty. 
But the constitutional difficulties are even more 
serious. If the Philippines become United States 
territory, it is extremely doubtful if they can be 
treated under the Constitution in any other way than 
as territories of the Union, and potential States. 
We indicated some months ago in these columns 
the difficulty just emphasised by Senator Vest, of 
Missouri—a Democrat, of course, and an opponent 
of expansion—in this month’s North American 
Review. All persons born or naturalised in the 
United States, afid subject to its jurisdiction, are 
citizens of the United States under the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution; and the Fifteenth 
Amendment prevents either the Federal Government 
or that of any State from abridging their right to 
vote on account of “race, colour, or previous ser- 
vitude.”’ So that, even if the Philippines remain 
territories for ever, a Tagalo settler, say in Cali- 
fornia, becomes as much a citizen and a voter as 
any native American. Now there are seven millions 
of civilised inhabitants of the archipelago, and a 
considerable number are Chinese, or partly Chinese, 
in origin ; nor can the Chinese settler in the islands 
be dispensed with. Here, then, we have the colour 
difficulty and the Chinese question in a very acute 
form. 

We cannot wonder, therefore, that the President 
has attempted to postpone the settlement until the 
legal question can be examined, and the position in 
the islands investigated. The commission appointed 
is a strong one, and its services in the islands are 
likely to be prolonged. But at the same time, we 
trust the Senate will not shrink from its responsi- 
bilities. We do not ourselves feel much sympathy 
with the Filipinos, who have shown no signs as yet 
of capacity for self-government. But were the 
treaty not ratified they would be cast loose, to be 
absorbed—after a period of civil war—by some 
Continental Power, under whom their liberties 
would be indefinitely less than under American rule. 
Mr. Bryan may treat their land as the vineyard of 
a modern Naboth, and Senator Bacon declare that 
it is not the mission of America to withhold causes 
of quarrel from the nations of Europe. Both argu- 
ments are beside the issue. The Imperialism now 
before America may, if she chooses, be that “ higher 
Imperialism” which aims at ruling backward 
peoples for their own good. It is possible that 
the Filipinos may eventually be found capable of 
some kind of autonomy under American tutelage, 





though the tutelage must at first be considerable. But 
to cast them loose would be a deliberate repudiation 
of the responsibility for their future which America 
has taken upon herself. The war was begun with a 
humanitarian aim. In the laudable effort to end it 
speedily, the Philippines were attacked. Now, 
America is left with the archipelago on her hands, 
and cannot cast it loose. To gain time for consider- 
ation is an eminently statesmanlike step. But to 
refuse to ratify the treaty, to relapse into a state of 
war with Spain, and to throw the islands to any 
conqueror that will care to snatch at them is 
neither statesmanlike, nor humanitarian, nor de- 
mocratic. 








THE CZAR AND HIS CRITICS. 





HE critics of the Czar are difficult to please. 
When he first made his proposal for a reduction 
of armaments in the cause of peace, he was told that 
his aspirations did him honour, but that it was useless 
to utter vague generalities without condescending, 
as they say in Scotland, to particulars. Now that 
he has followed up his first Circular by a second, in 
which he specifies the means for attaining his end, 
he is told that he has insured the failure of his Con- 
ference beforehand by dealing prematurely with 
details. It is, we fear, impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that much of the praise bestowed upon 
the original Manifesto was tainted with hypo- 
crisy. We do not refer to Lord Salisbury or 
to any member of the Government, but to their 
supporters, or nominal supporters, in the Press. The 
Prime Minister was unfortunately absent from the 
country when the British Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg transmitted, at the request of Count Muravieff, 
the despatch which made so much stir in the world. 
But Mr. Balfour, then in charge of the Foreign Office, 
sent a courteous and sympathetic reply in dignified 
and appropriate language. After a delay which some 
may think excessive, Lord Salisbury, at the end of 
October, wrote a brief but cordial acceptance of the 
Czar’s invitation, in which he heartily echoed the 
imperial protest against a perilous competition in 
fleets and armies. Lord Salisbury, we have not the 
slightest doubt, expressed the opinions of the English 
people. This country cannot be suspected of a selfish 
policy in the matter. Our taxation, though heavy 
enough for times of peace, is light compared with the 
taxation of the Continent, and if the long purse was 
substituted for the long spoon as the instrument of 
diplomacy, we should be bound to win. But the 
nation recognises the sincerity of the Czar, and joins 
with him in his anxiety to relieve the world of a 
horrible nightmare. There is no assignable end to 
the race of armaments except universal beggary, 
unless some such plan as the Czar has suggested can 
be carried out. If we want an illustration of what 
must otherwise happen, we have only to look at 
Italy. The Italians may have been too precipitate 
in assumiog the position of a great Power. But their 
misfortunes are merely earlier, they are not worse, 
than what will inevitably happen to other nations if 
no other remedy is applied. . 
France is supposed to be the Power most hostile 
to the Russian scheme, and it is even alleged that 
the Czar has endangered the famous alliance. But 
France has received her warning from an ardent 
patriot and a staunch Republican. No Italian states- 
man, not even Baron Sonnino, could have delivered 
a more impressive protest against extravagance than 
the speech of M. Camille Pelletan, the Reporter of 
the Budget Committee. M. Pelletan dwelt mainly 
upon the unprofitable costliness of colonial expan- 
sion, and a great deal of his language might have 
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been used by Mr. Cobden, whom shallow thinkers 
affect to deride. But he called attention also to the 
“bloated armaments,” as Mr. Disraeli called them, 
which take so much from the earnings of the most 
industrious peasantry in Europe. The German 
Army Bill, whose dimensions and importance have 
been much exaggerated, is passing smoothly and 
easily through the Reichstag. It is described by 
the Minister for War with some plausibility as a 
necessary supplement to the legislation of 1893. 
M. Witte, the Minister of Finance in Russia, a very 
able man, does not conceal his delight at the 
prospect of relief from burdens which it strains all 
his resources to meet. No doubt it may be said 
that he is the Czar’s servant, and must praise every- 
thing his master does. But M. Witte has explained 
with perfect frankness the shifts to which he was 
put by the demands of the military and naval 
departments. To employ these confessions as an 
argument against the Czar’s sincerity is absurd. 
Of course it would be an immense benefit to Russia 
if the dread of a European war were removed. But 
so it would be to every other great Power, and a 
common interest is a guarantee of good faith. Lord 
Salisbury struck the right note when he said that 
the gratitude of mankind was due to the monarch 
who had taken the first step in a movement for 
peace. If he succeeds, he will establish for himself 
a place of honour far above the fame of Catharine 
or of Peter the Great. And even if he fails, he will 
have done an act more becoming his high position 
than any number of victories purchased by the blood 
of his subjects and his neighbours. 

Count Muravieff is instructed to say that in spite 
of recent events the time is favourable for an inter- 
change of views preliminary to the Conference. 
The allusion is to the German Army Bill and to 
the incident of Fashoda. The Count, or rather 
the Czar, is perfectly right. For Germany cannot 
complain that she has been taken unawares, or 
interrupted in the fulfilment of her plans for 
national defence. As for England and France, 
despite Lord Salisbury’s recklessness in publishing 
the Madagascar Blue Book, their relations are con- 
sidered on both sides of the Channel to be better 
than they have been for some months past. The 
Czar recurs to his suggestion that military and naval 
forces should not, for a fixed period, be increased, 
nor the war budgets to raise the money for them. 
The second branch of the proposal is obviously 
required to prevent evasion of the first. For with- 
out it much might be spent on weapons of offence 
and destruction without adding a regiment to 
the army or a ship to the fleet. To prohibit the 
introduction of new guns or new explosives is more 
difficult. But municipal law severely restricts the 
sale of poisons, and international law is only 
an attempt to extend the sphere of that which 
individual states make for their own separate use. 
Into the more or less teehnical regulations comprised 
in the rest of the circular we need not go. It is 
not to be expeeted that the Conference, which will 
probably sit at Brussels, and not at St. Petersburg, 
should adopt them all. Far better at the outset 
to do a few things unanimously than a number 
of things by majorities, large or small. The great 
point is to secure agreement in favour of checking 
the constant growth of preparations for war. We 
are not living in the Republic of Plato but in the 
dregs of Romulus, and one country cannot disarm. 
What Count Muravieff describes as “ mediation and 
optional arbitration ’’ would be an immense assist- 
ance to keeping the peace. There can be very little 
doubt that if such a system had been in working 
order it would have prevented the war between the 
United States and Spain. 





THE IRISH ELECTIONS. 





T would be a mistake to attempt to make very 
definite deductions from the queer, confused 
phantasmagoria of results presented to us by the 
first elections in Ireland under the new Local Govern- 
ment Act. For one thing these elections had not to 
deal with county affairs, where hitherto a particular 
class held an undisputed and privileged rule (that 
will be for the county council elections next March) ; 
they were concerned with cities and townships in 
most of which a modicum of popular representation 
has prevailed since 1840. But, above all, these 
elections have come upon the Irish people as a 
sudden and surprising thing, taking them rather ata 
disadvantage. In the few months which have elapsed 
since the passing of Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Bill, public 
opinion in Ireland has hardly had time to prepare for 
the revolutionary disturbance of local affairs which a 
Conservative Government in its wisdom has decreed 
for that country. The second series of elections, 
both for the county and the urban councils, when 
the new electorate will have had a period to observe 
the working of the new institutions and to become 
acquainted with the issues which are relevant to 
them, will be the real test of this memorable experi- 
ment. We mention these considerations because, in 
our view, so much of the future relations of British 
parties and British public opinion towards Ireland’s 
constitutional questions depends upon this experi- 
ment, and we are anxious to have it considered with 
due fairness. In our view, as we have argued before, 
the whole future of Home Rule depends upon it. 
Let us, therefore, bear in mind that it is not 
upon last Monday’s elections nor even upon the 
elections of next March that the issue is to be 
judged. 

Making all these reservations, we are bound to 
say that the elections, taking them as a whole, leave 
a favourable impression, and tend to confirm the 
faith of Liberals in the principles of their own creed, 
and in the qualities of the Irish people. There is 
more significance than one might be inclined casually 
to attach to the fact in the absolute good order and 
good humour with which the elections were conducted. 
It surely is an evidence of an excellent popular 
temper, a temper which may be cultivated and main- 
tained by wise leadership, that a veritable revolution 
has been carried out without a single case of 
rowdyism or bad feeling being reported from end to 
end of the country. Another favourable symptom 
is the fact that, although in these first elections 
naturally the political sentiments of the people 
exercised a predominating influence, there was 
by no means an invariable exclusion of men 
because of their politics; and in some cases, as 
in Dublin, where a rather intolerant set was 
made by one section against another, ostensibly 
on political grounds, the others resented this 
illiberality. A third promising symptom is the 
character of some of the representatives of that chief 
phenomenon of the elections, the so-called ‘‘ Labour 
Party.” Of course, in so far as the elections have a 
political complexion, it was a foregone conclusion 
that they would illustrate the immense preponder- 
ance of Nationalism. All over the south, broadly 
speaking, Unionism in municipal government may 
be said to have been extinguished. In the Cork 
Corporation the Unionists used to have fourteen 
members; now they have only five. In Dublin, 
where they used to have twelve, they have now only 
seven members out of a council of sixty. [n most other 
southern towns they have no representatives at all. 
But the most striking Unionist losses appear in the 
north. In some of the towns there, such as 
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Monaghan, Clones, and Letterkenny, where hitherto 
the Protestant ascendency has held sway, the subver- 
sion has been as sudden and complete as a French 
coup de révolution. Take Clones for instance. Until 
last month Clones was, and had ever been, ruled by 
a Protestant and Unionist town council, on which 
only once a single Catholic had managed by some 
fluke to obtain a seat. To-day the whole council 
has been swept clear, and every man of them 
replaced by a Nationalist and Catholic. The case 
was so hopeless that the old councillors did not 
even put forward any candidates. One can only 
wonder what the feelings of these Ulster Unionist 
ct-devants must be as they move about their 
towns discussing the fate which a Unionist Govern- 
ment has brought upon them. On the other hand, 
the northern Nationalists give some instances of 
liberality. In Monaghan, where a similar revolution 
to that of Clones took place, they placed a Protestant 
at the head of the poll. Formerly, the Protestants 
of Monaghan used to give five seats to the Catholics. 
In Sligo the Nationalists have allowed two Con- 
servatives to join the council. In the towns in 
Ulster where Unionists predominate they hold their 
grip with their usual tenacity. 

The rise of the Labour Party in these elections 
will probably cause disquiet to more than Unionists 
—to the larger ratepayers of whatever politics. 
What is to be said, for instance, of such a portent 
as John Daly, the ex-convict, at the head of the 
poll in Limerick with twenty-five Labour members, 
all his followers, a majority of the new council, 
to make him master of the city? And what 
is to be thought of the situation in places like 
Dundalk, Drogheda, and Tralee, where the councils 
will be ruled by carpenters, compositors, porters, 
tailors, stonebreakers, hodmen—non-ratepayers levy- 
ing the rates? It is probably by arguing from 
Daly’s case in Limerick that some of our contem- 
poraries have come to speak of the Labour vote as 
meaning Fenianism. We think this is a false de- 
duction. There are, no doubt, some Fenians 
amongst the Labour representatives; but the bulk 
of them, we believe, have come forward and been 
elected without any reference not merely to Fenian- 
ism but to political considerations at all. And in 
Dublin, for example, some of the Labour repre- 
sentatives are well known to be men of excellent 
and independent character. Some of them are 
temperance reformers, and their election seems to 
be regarded in Dublin as a protest against the 
domination of the publican interest in city politics. 
Throughout the country generally the truth appears 
to be this: The labourers and artisans in Irish 
towns are a wretched and neglected class. For 
the first time in their lives they are given a vote 
in municipal affairs ; they believe these new councils 
will possess wonderful powers to ameliorate their 
condition ; and they are sending in their own men 
to bring about the millennium. We believe they 
are doomed to considerable disillusion, for the 
urban councils will have nothing like the 
powers they imagine to affect their lot; and 
the ratable capacity of an Irish provincial 
town is a very limited quantity indeed. What 
they will do when they discover the disappointing 
reality is a question for the future. At present, the 
tendency they illustrate points rather in the direction 
of Socialism than of Fenianism. Clearly, Irish 
leaders have their work cut out for them, if they 
are to steer their country safely through these 
experiments. As Liberals we have faith in the 
ultimate success of any extension of the democratic 
principle, even in what we must frankly describe as 
such exceptional circumstances. But, again, we 
cannot help wondering what the supporters of the 





Conservative Government in Ireland must think of 
this development of Unionist policy. 








FINANCE. 


——e1 -—- 


HERE has fortunately been some check given 
this week to the rampant speculation that 
was going on in the American department. Ap- 
parently the check came from London, which has 
been selling on a large scale in New York. Once or 
twice the leading American operators attempted to 
resist the decline, but after a while they gave way. 
Of course there is no fall worth speaking of in prices, 
and it is possible that the set-back may amount to 
very little; but a pause in the speculation is cer- 
tainly desirable. Ever since the victory of the 
United States over Spain was assured prices have 
been rising in an extraordinary way, and unless 
there is some stop there is sure to be a considerable 
fall by-and-by. It is quite true that all the pros- 
pects in the United States are excellent. There 
have been three good harvests in_ succession. 
Trade is not only good but is steadily expand- 
ing, and confidence is quite restored. In all 
reasonable probability, therefore, almost every 
kind of business will prove profitable for some time 
to come. But speculation may be overdone, how- 
ever prosperous a country is, and to avoid that it is 
well that there should be some check. There is 
some expectation that money will become somewhat 
scarcer and dearer next month. Until now, money 
has been exceedingly abundant and very cheap in 
New York, so that the banks have been eager to 
lend to all persons in good credit on very 
easy terms. But as soon as the treaty of peace is 
ratified by the Senate it is probable that the 
first steps will be taken to develop the new colonies 
acquired, and that may lead to a considerable 
withdrawal of money from New York. Usually, 
indeed, there is an outflow from New York to 
the interior in February. The expectation now is 
that it will be larger this year than it often has 
been, and in that case money might become dear. 
It is not likely, however, to become so dear as in any 
way to affect injuriously genuine business. But if 
it should become dear enough to keep speculation 
in check it would be a great advantage. Outside of 
the American department the chief activity has been 
in mining shares, and especially in gold mining shares. 
There is a much more hopeful feeling politically this 
week. The general fear that was entertained in 
Paris lately that our Government was intent upon 
forcing France into war has been recognised as 
quite unfounded ; and now the hope is growing that 
the two Governments will meet one another in a 
friendly sp.rit, and after more or less discussion will 
come to an arrangement with the various questions 
pending between them. Therefore there has been 
more inclination on the part of the French operators 
to buy this week. Moreover, money is very abundant 
and cheap in France, and, above all, the Bourse 
regulations have deprived the outside market of so 
much of the business it formerly did that the members 
of the Coulisse are almost forced into dealing in 
mining shares. In the South American. department 
there is not very much doing, but there is a more 
hopeful feeling. Politics are going smoothly in 
Uruguay. In Argentina the wheat crop, which has 
just been gathered in, is very large and is now being 
hurried to market, and generally the prospects 
are favourable. The President of Costa Rica has 
arrived here, and it is expected that arrangements 
will be made which will not only improve the credit 
of the Republic, but will attract capital to it. In 
Peru, too, although there is much to cause anxiety, 
there is also very much to increase the hope that 
the new President will be able to fulfil his pro- 
mises by improving the financial condition of the 
Republic. 
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The rates of interest and discount in the Money 
Market have fallen away rapidly this week, and it 
is possible that the result may be a considerable 
shipment of gold to New York. Somewhat unex- 
pectedly the Imperial Bank of Germany on Tues- 
day lowered its rate of discount from 6 per cent. 
to 5 per cent. It is to be recollected that the 
Bank Charter has to be renewed in the present 
session of the German Parliament, and the Gover- 
nor is naturally desirous of disarming opposi- 
tion. It is notorious that the Agrarians bitterly 
resent the high rates charged by the Imperial 
Bank, and it is certain that they would have 
attacked the Bank when the renewal of the 
charter comes up if the rate had been retained at 
6 per cent. Owing to this chiefly the Bank lowered 
its rate. Bankers generally doubt the wisdom of 
the step, from the purely Money Market point of 
view, of course. But from political motives it is 
quite clear that the Bank could hardly have done 
otherwise than it has done. The reduction of the 
German Bank rate has led to the notion abroad that 
the stringency there is at an end, and that, therefore, 
there need be no fear entertained of gold being 
required. That, however, is by no means certain. 
If the great French banks and the American 
banks continue to lend in Germany freely no harm 
will be done. But if the reduction of the rate should 
induce either the French or the American banks to 
consider that they can employ their money more 
profitably elsewhere, and therefore to withdraw 
capital on a considerable scale, the stringency in 
Germany will be aggravated. In any case trade is 
very active. Speculation, though checked, has still 
been carried much too far. There is a large lock-up 
of capital, and consequently it is by no means 
certain that gold will not be required. Also 
there may be some troubles in Belgium, where 
likewise trade is active, and speculation is rampant. 
And, above all, gold may be shipped to the 
United States, where trade is expanding in every 
direction. It is unfortunate, therefore, that rates 
here in London should have been allowed to fall 
away so completely, and the Directors of the Bank 
of England would be well advised if they took steps 
to check the fall. For the moment, however, they 
do not appear inclined to do so, for on Thursday 
they lowered their rate of discount from 4 per cent. 
to 3} percent. In a week or two the collection of 
the revenue will reduce the supply of money in the 
open market, and then rates will once more begin to 
rise of themselves. Probably the market will be 
very hard throughout February. Meantime the India 
Council continues to sell its drafts wonderfully well. 
It offered for tender on Wednesday 60 lacs, and the 
total applications exceeded 864} lacs. The amount 
offered was allotted at prices ranging from ls. 4,‘,d. 
to ls. iid. per rupee. Subsequently small amounts 
were sold by special contract at 1s. 44d. per rupee. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—The “forecast” of the Dreyfus 
decision which is given in the evening papers 
to-day will, it is to be hoped, turn out to be inaccurate. 
If the Court of Cassation, whilst quashing the con- 
viction on the ground that there is no evidence to 
connect Dreyfus with the treachery of which someone 
was undoubtedly guilty, should order him to be re- 
tried by court-martial, it will simply be aggravating 
the position in which he is now placed. A court- 
martial, it has unhappily been proved, will simply 
obey the orders of the heads of the Staff, and the Staff 
is resolved, if it can, to crush the unhappy man at 
all costs. One would be slow to believe that the 
Court of Cassation would show itself so completely 
lacking in courage as a decision of this kind would 
prove it to be. The simple truth is that, under all 





the forms of the Court and the agitation in the 
Chamber, a great struggle is being carried on between 
the civil and the military power. How it will end 
no one can at present say; but it is not merely the 
liberty of Captain Dreyfus but the liberty of the 
French nation which is at stake. One is sorry to see 
how many English journals appear to regard the 
possible triumph of militarism in this struggle not 
merely with equanimity, but even with approval. 
It might have been hoped that in this country, at 
least, all sympathies would have been enlisted on the 
side of freedom. 

Monday.—The arrival of Mr. Rhodes in London 
coincides, rather curiously, with the announcement 
of disorder at Johannesburg. But on this occasion 
nobody associates Mr. Rhodes with that disorder. 
On the contrary, it is stated by the friends of that 
gentleman that he is only anxious for the main- 
tenance of the peace in the Transvaal. His present 
visit to England, as is well known, is connected with 
the furtherance of his great Cape to Cairo scheme. 
Of course, it is only the first stage of that gigantic 
proposal which is to be touched at present. Mr. 
Rhodes is to make but a limited stay in England, 
and his time is likely to be fully occupied with the 
discussion of the business questions which he wishes 
to have settled. The visitof January 1899 presents 
a striking contrast to that of January 1896. 

Great interest is felt in the speeches which Mr. 
Morley is to deliver to his constituents this week. 
Ever since the resignation of Sir William Harcourt 
speculation has been rife as to the line which Mr. 
Morley would take in dealing with the present 
political situation, and some curious stories have 
been current as to his intentions. It is too late to 
speculate on this page upon the nature of utterances 
which will be before the world as soon as these lines; 
and it is, therefore, sufficient to note the fact here 
that there is more talk about Mr. Morley’s possible 
declarations than about the successor to Sir William 
Harcourt. The last is a question which most persons 
seem to regard as being already settled. 

The charges against Lord Kitchener in connection 
with the battle of Omdurman and the subsequent 
occupation of Khartoum are enormously reduced by 
the letter of Lieutenant Thiedemann in The Times of 
to-day. The German representative with the Anglo- 
Egyptian army makes it clear that there was no 
wholesale or indiscriminate massacre of the wounded, 
and that all possible precautions were taken to 
prevent outrages being committed by the victorious 
troops in the fallen city. This does not, of course, 
imply that no wounded were put to death, nor any 
outrages committed. But it undoubtedly relieves 
Lord Kitchener from the stigma of charges which it 
is clear ought never to have been made. 

Tuesday.—The “ programme” which is published 
on behalf of the Czar does not seem to meet with 
unmixed approval. There is no doubt that it 
contains some questionable features; yet, taking it 
as a whole, it is more practical than might have been 
expected. Unluckily, there are many people in this 
country who simply refuse to believe that any good 
can come of the Emperor's action, and who are 
pouring cold water upon it. One can understand 
such a course when taken by the advocates of a 
policy of war; but it is not quite so easy to know 
why in some quarters where humanitarian doctrines 
are loudly professed there should be any desire to 
check the movement in favour of peace. Happily, 
the general feeling of the country is steadily growing 
in support of that movement. 

The French are full of the achievements of their 
submarine boat, which, curiously enough, is one of 
the weapons of warfare the Czar wishes to denounce. 
It must not be supposed that the English Admiralty 
are without full knowledge of the precise value of 
the submarine vessel. For years past, I believe, 
plans of that invention have been in their hands, and 
there can be no doubt that they could without 
difficulty produce its counterpart if they were satis- 
fied that it was desirable todo so. For the present, 
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I believe, they entertain a wholesome scepticism on 
this point. 

Wednesday.—Mr. Morley’s speech last night is, 
happily, freefrom the extreme temper which animated 
the recent lettersof himself and Sir William Harcourt. 
The personal question upon which these letters laid 
so much stress is thrust out of view—most fortu- 
nately for the credit of the Liberal party. But the 
attempt that Mr. Morley now makes to raise the 
question of Liberal Jingoism is neither well-inspired 
nor successful. I do not regard the raising of this 
question as being a mere after-thought on Mr. 
Morley’s part. He is far too honest a man to be 
capable of inventing post facto reasons for any step 
he may have thought fit to take. But unquestion- 
ably he allows us to see that mixed up with this 
question of principle is a good deal of strong personal 
feeling—one might even say personal prejudice. 
His refusal to define Jingoism except by a reference 
to the recent Fashoda incident converts his appeal 
to the old principles of Liberalism into little more 
than an attack upon Lord Rosebery for having made 
his famous speech at Epsom. As the whole country, 
without distinction of party, endorsed that speech, 
and as it unquestionably contributed more largely 
than any other utterance to our success in the 
contention between ourselves and the French 
Government, Mr. Morley’s definition of Jingoism 
does not seem likely to carry much weight with it. 
Yet, although Sir William Harcourt not only did 
not dissent from Lord Rosebery’s utterances but 
practically “said ditto” to them at the Mansion 
House, there are certain members of Parliament 
who would like us to believe that Sir William 
Harcourt is in some curious fashion the representa- 
tive of righteousness and peace as opposed to that 
Jingoism and Imperialism of which Lord Rosebery 
is supposed to be the champion. After all, the 
question, whenever it is probed, is seen to be not one 
of policy or principle but merely of persons. It was 
discreet and decent on the part of Mr. Morley to 
wrap up the personal question last night in such a 
way as to keep it out of sight; but it was there all 
the same, and the attempts of certain politicians to 
make us believe that Sir William's resignation was 
based upon momentous questions of principle cannot 
meet with success. 

Thursday.—I find that the opinion of Liberals on 
the subject of Mr. Morley’s speech does not grow 
more favourable upon fuller consideration. With 
the sole exception of The Manchester Guardian, no 
Liberal newspaper of any political importance has 
endorsed his views. On the other hand, many Liberals 
who were inclined to sympathise with him and Sir 
William Harcourt condemn his attempt to create 
a schism in the Liberal party on grounds which 
are strangely, I might say grotesquely, inadequate. 
If the Liberal party is to be broken up merely 
because a certain number of its chief members 
announced in 1898 that they adhered to the declara- 
tion of policy to which the whole party was com- 
mitted in 1895, it will be difficult to imagine what 
will not serve as an excuse for wrecking the party. 
The general feeling is that Mr. Morley has framed a 
strong indictment on the weakest possible grounds, 
and that in doing so he has not only injured the 
cause of Liberalism but gravely damaged his own 
reputation for statesmanship of the higher sort. 

Meantime we have this morning the full-flavoured 
Jingoism of Mr. Chamberlain spreading itself over 
many columns in the papers, rhetorically flapping its 
wings over Little England and the Little England 
school. The bagman politics of which Mr. Chamber- 
lain is the exponent are presented to us in their 
crudest and most offensive aspect, and we are invited 
to believe that the eternal dollar is the one 
thing for which men and nations ought to strive. 
{f the Liberal party, or any section of the 
Liberal party, endorsed the blatant and offen- 
sive materialism of Mr. Chamberlain, one might 
understand Mr. Morley’s attack upon his fellow- 
Liberals. As it is, he lets Mr. Chamberlain go free, 








and reserves his criticism for men who are certainly 
at least as far removed from Mr. Chamberlain's 
influence as he himself is, As for the other Tory 
speech of last night—that of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
—it isas bumptiousinits reference tothe Liberal party 
as though the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
speaking of Frenchmen. Fortunately, we are not so 
sensitive as our neighbours across the Channel, and 
Sir Michael's full-flavoured rhetoric hurts nobody 
but himeelf. 

Mr. Murray's appointment to the Post Office 
will be generally regarded as admirable. He has 
acquitted himself well in a post so difficult and 
delicate as that of private secretary to a Prime 
Minister, and he has established a great reputation 
in the Civil Service. It is something of a sacrifice 
that is imposed upon him by the appointment, for 
though the salary is the same as that of the office he 
now holds, his new duties are infinitely heavier than 
those he has hitherto discharged. 

Friday.—Mr. Asquith’s reply to Mr. Morley is 
clear enough and strong enough to satisfy even 
those who have been most deeply wounded by the 
action of the Member for Montrose. Hardly within 
my recollection have two men of the political 
eminence of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Morley, both 
belonging to the same party, engaged in so direct a 
conflict of opinion and testimony. Of course this 
plain speaking on the part of Mr. Asquith delights 
the baser spirits among the Tories simply because 
it proves the existence of grave divisions in the 
Liberal ranks. To Liberals, on the other hand, Mr, 
Asquith is justified by the fact that if he had not 
spoken out, and spoken plainly, there might have 
been a section of our party who would have 
accepted Mr. Morley’s statements as true. 








VERESTCHAGIN., 





7 ES, they are impressive, or at least some of 
them—these Russian pictures of Napoleon's 
greatest catastrophe. But does not the visitor to 
the Grafton Gallery find that Verestchagin the 
painter has a dangerous competitor in Verestchagin 
the literary artist? Thecatalogue is a brilliant sum- 
mary of the campaign of 1812. There are about 
seventy vivid pages—Napoleon’s miscalculations, the 
successive stages of his mortification and despair, 
horrible scenes of the retreat from Moscow, word- 
pictures which make a stronger appeal to the 
imagination than the pictures on the walls. In one 
or two instances the canvas is an indifferent illustra- 
tion of the text. Napoleon has taken up his quarters 
in a church. Here he sits pondering the bad news 
from Paris, news of a conspiracy. 


The field bed, with the articles of his toilet, harmonised 
badly with the ornaments of the old church, the gilt Slavonic 
decorations, the pictures of Christ, the Virgin, and Saints, which, 
gloomily, full of reproach, looked on at the unusual preparations 
made for the reception of an intruder who forced himself upon 
them with such secant courtesy. The picture of Christ, as well 
as all the other paintings, was hacked and scratched and 
desecrated in every possible manner by the soldiery! One of 
the eyes of the figure remained untouched, and seemed to pass 
judgment on the scenes around Him. . . . 

The day was closing ; many of the older Generals waited for 
an opportunity of gaining audience of the Emperor; but, with- 
out a summons, they did not dare intrude. A number of 
important documents lying on the table awaited his inspection, 
and yet Napoleon sat immovable, buried in deep thought, holding 
in a convulsive grasp the report brought from Paris. 

““T am no longer wanted in France!” he pondered. ‘ Good, 
let them elect another, we shall see if he can manage better.” 


Then he reviews the train of events which have 
brought him face to face with overwhelming disaster. 
Perhaps his mind goes back to 1789, when he offered 
to enter the Russian service—an offer which was 
rejected solely because he desired the rank of major. 
The Russian general who demurred to this condition 
had bitter reason in 1812 for repenting his error. 
Three and twenty years—in that time Napoleon 
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might have made himself Tsar and conquered 
Europe from a Russian base! Perhaps that idea is 
tormenting his mind as he sits in the church with 
the evil letter in his hand. But all these things are 
painted for the mind’s eye far more luminously than 
this stern face in the picture-frame. 

Again, take the scene before Moscow. After 
incredible slaughter Napoleon has reached the city, 
where he expects to dictate peace. It is one of his 
delusions that the people will welcome him, and he 
stands on the crest of a hill waiting for the deputa- 
tion of the Boyars. The deputation, when it came, 
consisted of a few poor aliens, headed by a French 
compositor. What followed is described by a Russian 
prisoner, who saw the blow to Napoleon's hopes. 


He was thoroughly overcome and completely lost his self- 
control. His calm and regular step was changed into a quick, 
uneven tread. He kept looking around him, fidgeted, stood 
still, trembled all over, looked fierce, tweaked his own nose, 
a glove offand put it on again, tore another glove out of 

is pocket, rolled it up into a ball, and, as if in deep thought, put 
it into his other pocket, again took it out, and again put it back, 
pulled the other glove from his hand, then quickly drew it on 
again, and kept repeating this process. This went on for an 
hour, during which the Generals standing behind him remained 
like statues, not even daring to move. 


Look at the picture, and you see the familiar 
figure of the Emperor with his back turned, a few 
soldiers cheering him, and the outline of the city 
below. How little does this contribute to the mental 
impression made by the narrative! The painter is 
overwhelmed not only by his subject, but also by his 
dual method of treating it. One of the most terrible 
moments for Napoleon is the discovery that by his 
own supineness he has allowed the Russians to bar 
bis line of retreat. Heis in a hut, four miles from 
the Russian position which Marshal Bessiére declares 
to be “inaccessible.” For the first time in his life he 
is utterly without resource, and appeals to the 
astonished marshals for advice. The painter shows 
him with his head between his hands, poring on a 
map, while the marshals wait gloomily for the 
decision he cannot give. By itself the picture is 
next to nothing, and once more the narrator's art 
is supreme. It is a dangerous game for a 
painter to give every imagination the opportunity 
and the materials for painting its own picture, 
conjuring up a tremendous scene from the story, and 
creating that psychological interest which belongs 
to the literary medium, and not the pictorial. The 
vital point of this scene in the hut is the dismay of 
Napoleon’s lieutenants at the helplessness of their 
master. Verestchagin, with a pen in his hand, gives 
this most forcibly; with the brush, he fails alto- 
gether. The faces of the marshals are barely visible. 
They are merely dim accessories, and the Emperor 
himself is a half-articulate symbol. Again the 
illustration is a poor comment on the text. 

The greatest genius in painting (and Verestchagin 
is far from being that) might shrink from attempt- 
ing to dramatise a stupendous personality so little 
flexible to the painter's art as that of Napoleon. In 
Verestchagin’s hands he lacks variety. In the blazing 
Kremlin even, with the glare of the flames on 
his face, he is just the same as in the church. 
The complete failure of the series is called 
“Awaiting Peace,” and is nothing more than 
a commonplace portrait, accompanied, as usual, in 
the catalogue by voluminous speculations as to the 
ideas in this impassive head. The painter has a 
surer touch when he depicts Napoleon in Russian 
winter dress, furred to the eyes, ordering some 
peasants to be shot, or marching on foot in front of 
his disconsolate staff through a landscape of snow- 
laden trees on a road lined with the corpses of men 
and horses, and abandoned gun carriages. Evidently 
landscape is a great help to Verestchagin. His trees 
are admirable, and he reaches his highest artistic 
effect in a picture where some peasants, concealed in 
a wood, are watching the retreating foe. Here he is 
not overpowered by his drama, and his fine eye for 
mature has free play. But it is fair to say that 








Napoleon, at the head of his forlorn procession in 
the snow, is, for the first time, as eloquent as 
Napoleon in print. The unfamiliar dress is strik- 
ingly picturesque. Verestchagin has remembered 
that in the depth of a Russian winter the invader 
could not have worn his cocked-hat and grey coat. 
Oddly enough in another work, representing the 
blowing of rebels from the guns after the Indian 
Mutiny, the painter has forgotten that the uniform 
of the British troops conducting the execution could 
not have been the uniform of forty years later. 

it is in a snow scene that Verestchagin seizes 
with his brush for the only time the sheer terror of 
the awful retreat. Amidst the blinding flakes you 
see the soldiers huddled together at night in a 
freezing mass, “crying for their homes.” Here is 
the deadly stroke of Napoleon's most terrible enemy. 
He could have beaten the Russians ; the climate was 
too strong for him. It is not too strong for 
Verestchagin, who is in the natural element of the 
Russian painter when he hurls upon the French the 
storm which is more destructive than artillery. But 
the catalogue eclipses even the horror of that night 
scene in the snow. When discipline was broken in 
the Grand Army, Napoleon began to hear the 
truth. 


The wheels of a heavy cart passed over both legs of a 
wretched member of the Army Service Corps. Rolling about 
the snow in his agony, he called out to Napoleon, who was 
passing by, “ Monster! You have been devouring us for ten 
years ! riends, he is mad, he is a cannibal! Avoid him, he 
will swallow us all!” The Emperor passed on in silence, pre- 
tending that he neither saw nor heard. The wretched man, 
however, was not to be denied, but continued to shower upon 
him the most insulting epithets. 


No painter's craft can compete with this. Napoleon 
in glory and disaster, in his pride and his humilia- 
tion, belongs to literature ; and this is most signally 
clear when one and the same hand essays to show 
him both in literature and in painting. Nothing 
could be better than the Russian’s analysis of Napo- 
leon’s tactical blunders. The Grand Army would 
have triumphed but for its leader's impatience. He 
planned a three years’ war, and, had he adhered to 
the plan, it would have succeeded. Impatience, be- 
gotten of a cruel bodily disease, ruined him. The 
story is admirably told, with a piquant touch which 
shows that Verestchagin suddenly remembers that 
Russia is the dear ally of France, and that a Bona- 
parte is at last in the Russian service. So the blame 
of the atrocities committed by the Grand Army in 
Russia is put upon the Bavarians! 








ANGLING BEGINS. 





HERE is not yet much news as to what 
sport has been found on the few salmon 
waters now open to the angler. That, we fancy, 
is because there have not been many anglers to 
report on. Still, there are tidings of a kind. Thus 
far the winter has been spring-like. The Serpentine 
has not been frozen over; and when the Ser- 
pentine is free one cannot expect Loch Tay or the 
Thurso to be ice-bound. There are prophets of 
disaster who affirm that, having had no frosty 
weather during the months which are officially 
wintry, we shall have a terrible time in February 
and March. We have some _ reasons, which 
seem sound, for disagreeing with the prophets. 
There is no such thing as a store of cold which 
must find an outlet somewhere. Cold is not 
a positive thing. It is only the lack of heat. 
Winter, “frosty but kindly,” is not an incident 
which must come upon us. It is only a hypothesis 
which will realise itself if circumstances permit. 
Sometimes circumstances do not permit. We think 
that they will not permit now. The Meteorological 
Office has much difficulty in accounting for the fact 
that the air is balmy when in what is called the 
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course of nature we should be skating on the pond 
in St. James’s Park. That is because the Meteoro- 
logical Office is rather at a loss for facts. It has 
data of two kinds. It has scientific memoranda 
covering fifty years; it has superstitions of the 
green-Y ule-fat-Kirkyaird kind which have become 
proverbial. To the representative of a morning 
newspaper the expert in charge of the Office in 
Victoria Street has made a declaration which in- 
volves a preference for folk-lore over science. He 
says that those of us who want to skate need not 
despair. We ourselves do want to skate; but we do 
despair, and have reason. If early in the winter 
months an anti-cyclone settles over Great Britain, 
the earth of the United Kingdom falls into the grip 
of the frost. The sun shines or the south wind comes, 
and then there is a thaw; but that does not settle 
the matter. The sun sets invariably; usually the 
wind lulls at even; and in England in the winter 
solstice, a frost which is established re-asserts itself 
at night when the only disturbing element, which 
is the south wind, takes no part in the affair. 
Thus, if winter does not begin in December the 
chances are that there will be no winter at 
all, England has not been chilled; and it is 
likely .that the tendency of the wind, which is 
to flow, sunlit, from the south, will undo the 
tendency of the anti-cyclone to wrap the Serpen- 
tine in ice and the town in fog. We are past the 
probability. 

To persons whose habit of mind is purely 
literary, these remarks will seem to be apart 
from the subject denoted in the heading of this 
article; but the purely literary mind is not om- 
niscient. It does not perceive that a salmon or 
a trout is a thing as valuable as a novel or a 
book of poems. A novel-writer or a poet is to be 
met with in any club in London when one goes 
to luncheon or to dinner; but one cannot meet 
@ salmon or a trout by any equally easy expedient. 
Hereby we wish the fish, as distinguished from the 
fictionists and the philosophers, a happy new year. 
We think it will be theirs. The winter months 
having been open, there has been no ice on the 
rivers. There have been no floes to grind the 
spawn of the salmon and the trout. Consequently, 
a larger proportion than usual of the potential 
fish will survive and prosper. Certain pundits 
think that that will be to the disadvantage of the 
angler. These pundits say that overstocking is the 
cause of disease. They are wrong. Disease among 
fish of the salmon-kind is quite a new phenomenon. 
In a treatise on salmon and sea-trout, just pub- 
lished, Sir Herbert Maxwell, who knows more about 
the subject than any honourable member who makes 
it a political affair, proves that no river, no lake, can 
possibly be overstocked. There is food enough in 
any water for all the fish that happen to find 
themselves in it. If disease breaks out, it does so 
from some cause with which overcrowding has 
nought to do. This remark must be realised as 
truthful when we reflect that the malady is un- 
known in American rivers where the act of catching 
fish needs no art at all. We suspect that high 
agriculture and modern drainage will be found to 
have some causal relation to the disease which 
sporadically afflicts the rivers of the United King- 
dom. Medicated farming has no sympathy with 
the streams. 

Fortunately, chemistry is not always the pre- 
dominant consideration. The highest farming cannot 
pollute the Aberdeenshire Dee. It does not even try 
its hand on the banks of Tay. It is laggard on the 
watersheds of the Usk and the Wiltshire Avon. 
In short, the salmon rivers of the United 
Kingdom are all right. Sir Herbert Maxwell 
tells us, with proof, that they were never better 
stocked than they are at present. The riparian 
proprietors have built ladders at the difficult 
parts, and have established hatcheries which are 
successful. That is good news; but it concerns the 
rich alone. By virtue of their own volumes, the 


salmon-rivers naturally triumph; but there are 
many deserving citizens to whom the salmon-river 
is impossible. We are thinking of Scotland now. 
In Scotland there are rivers which are “free.” They 
are open to any angler at any time. The result 
is that many anglers fish in them at all times. 
At the moment of our writing, we have no doubt, 
men from Dundee are filling their baskets by fish- 
ing in the Eden with worms and salmon-roe. 
Their act is scandalous. The fish, being ravenous, 
cannot help taking the bait; they are not good 
to eat; and each fish killed by the loafer with a 
versatile conscience means hundreds of fish lost to 
the sportsman. If this state of affairs led to any 
good of the greatest number, we might have some- 
thing to say for it; but it leads to no good to 
anybody. A few years more of free fishing on 
unprincipled methods and at wrong times will ruin 
all the free fishings in the land; and that will not 
be of benefit to any class. Some years ago Sir 
Herbert Maxwell had a Bill in Parliament to prevent 
fishing for trout in the season which should be 
closed. In obedience to temporal considerations, 
the Irish Nationalist Party blocked it. A similar 
Bill will be introduced in the coming Session if 
the Ministry have sufficient support from public 
opinion. We hope they will. Free fishings are 
a property of the people, and a property which is 
valueless is a sad affair. There is no reason in 
nature why free burgesses of Scotland, or of 
any other land, should not find good sport, when 
they seek it, on any waters to which they have 
access; and we trust that no political tempor- 
alities will stand between Sir Herbert Maxwell 
and the Bill for the protection of Scottish rivers 
which he wishes to revive. The turn of Ireland, 
which is a nation of sportsmen, would come next. 
England has taken care of herself. 








THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 





IR ROBERT GIFFEN’S paper read before the 
Statistical Society was interesting in itself and 
valuable in the lessons which it teaches. There are 
still many people who look upon the excess of 
imports over exports as an evil. The inherent 
absurdity of their position has been sufficiently 
demonstrated by all the lessons which economists 
have been teaching us for more than a cen- 
tury, and it is hopeless to attempt to con- 
vert them by any mere theoretical argument. 
They have usually a contempt, which they 
believe to be healthy, for mere theory, and pride 
themselves on being practical men. Sir Robert 
Giffen meets them on the ground of fact, and, taking 
that ground, it is really remarkable that the excess 
of imports is no greater than it is. In the 
tirst place, according to our Customs statistics, 
exports are valued at the port of shipment, 
imports at the port of entry. The value of 
imports, therefore, includes the cost of transit. 
It is extremely difficult to say what percentage 
of the value is due to freight and insurance. 
Most of our imports are bulky goods, food and 
raw material, carried for long distances, and though 
the figures suggested by some of the speakers at 
Tuesday’s meeting seem excessive, the percentage 
cannot be a small one. The Customs authorities 
would do well to consider whether they could not, 
without serious interference with trade, give us 
some materials to form an estimate. In the United 
States imports are valued as at the port of ship- 
ment; and though this system may not be as 
logical as our own, yet, from the statistical point 
of view, both would be best. It ought not to be 
very difficult in most cases to give returns in parallel 
columns showing the value both at the port of entry 
and the port of shipment. As the goods are mainly 





carried in British ships and insured in England, 
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the difference is a part of the gross earnings of 
our mercantile marine. The Customs statistics do 
not take account in any other form of our shipping 
industry. But if the imports did not greatly exceed 
the exports, there would be a presumption that we 
were doing the carrying trade of the world at a loss. 

The United Kingdom is at once the greatest 
shipbuilding and the greatest shipowning country 
in the world. The ships built are not included in 
the Customs returns. Last year we turned out a 
tonnage of 1,600,000. Of this, part was in British 
warships, and cannot be expected to be paid for by 
anyone but ourselves; part was in warships and 
merchantmen built for foreign nations. For this they 
must either pay us directly in goods sent to be used 
here, or they must remain indebted to us, paying us 
interest. The cash payment shows itself in the import 
returns of the current year, the deferred payment 
is merely spread over the import returns of a 
number of years. The remainder of our shipbuild- 
ing output consists of British-owned merchant 
vessels, and the total tonnage so owned has mounted 
up to 8,500,000. This great property on the high 
seas is, from the point of view of the Customs 
returns, an unrecorded export. For, whether the 
profit is made by carrying British goods to America 
or American goods to England, or American goods 
to China, the profit must in the long run show itself 
in the Customs returns in the form of an increase 
of imports. The freight must be paid. Part of 
that freight, of course, never comes to England. 
It goes to pay foreign port dues, and for food for 
the sailors purchased abroad, and for the wages of 
foreign seamen. But the greater part of the 
expenditure on coal, that part of the British sea- 
men’s wages which they send or bring home, and 
the return on the shipowner’s capital, must all come 
to England in the shape of imports. We have no 
official figures to enable us to form an estimate of 
the total amount, but Sir R. Giffen’s guess of 
£70,000,000 does not seem excessive. Besides this 
work which we do abroad, for which foreigners must 
pay, there is a vast amount of the world’s commis- 
sion business done ih England which is not done 
for nothing, but cannot be shown in the Customs 
returns. Sir R, Giffen puts the profit at £16,000,000. 
We should have been inclined to put the shipping 
figures rather higher and the commission figures 
lower, but the two together cannot be much less than 
£90 000,000. 

This reduces the excess of imports to £70,000. 
The excess is made up of the interest on foreign 
investments, added to the withdrawals of capital 
invested abroad, less the amount of new foreign 
investments. The statistical materials are again 
somewhat meagre. The income-tax returns show 
an increase in the income on investments abroad 
from £28,000,000 in 1880 to £56,000,000, but the 
increase is perhaps partly to be accounted for by 
greater vigilance in collection. Evasion of income- 
tax used to be notoriously easier in the case 
of foreign than of home investments, and though 
much of this evasion may have been stopped, 
it is probable that the true figures would have 
been more like £50,000,000 in 1880 and £70,000,000 
now. On this basis it will be seen that there is 
practically no increase in foreign investments now 
going on; the return of scrip to America and other 
foreign countries about balances the fresh invest- 
ments. This estimate, though conjectural, agrees 
with ordinary experience. Save for the sums sent 
out to work mines, there has been comparatively 
little export of British capital during recent years. 
This curious phenomenon is coincident at once with an 
enormous expansion of internal trade, a comparative 
standing still of the exports, and a marvellous growth 
of the Empire. The British investor has been trying 
to find home investments. The British manufac- 
turer has been chiefly cultivating the home market. 
And all the time statesmen have been busying 
themselves in finding for him new markets abroad. 
Lord Farrer has carried the paradox a step further by 














trying to show that whatever expansion there has 
been in our exports has mainly been in our exports 
to foreign countries rather than to British posses- 
sions. This is the real puzzle of the Custom House 
returns. One possible solution is not altogether 
unflattering to the national vanity. Protectionist 
tariffs in Europe and the United States and the 
competition of cheap native labour in India and 
Japan have lessened our export trade in the rougher 
and commoner goods, only excepting steam coal, which 
is mainly exported for the use of our ownships. Only 
stuff which the Asiatic cannot make and which is good 
enough tostanda high European tariff is worth making 
in England and exporting. The best of all markets for 
such stuff is at home, the second best is in other civil- 
ised countries. This view is not inconsistent with the 
undoubted fact, pointed out by Mr. Chamberlain, 
that, as between two countries in a similar stage of 
development, we do more trade with the free-trade 
than with the Protectionist country. Nothing else 
could have been expected. But the needs and the 
purchasing power of the tropical country must 
always remain less, while cheap labour gives it— 
once law and order are established—a certain advan- 
tage in the forms of production which do not 
depend much on skill. Thus the open market in 
Africa may not in the long run be so important 
as the protected market in the temperate zone, where 
the people are able and willing to pay for the best. 
And though it would be rash to prophesy where 
Sir Robert Giffen does not venture to forecast the 
future, all the permanent tendencies of the time 
seem to point to a further increase of the trade in 
the better classes of goods, upon which the most 
manufacturing skill has been applied. And this 
suggests a doubt whether Sir Robert Giffen is not a 
little too cheery in his optimism. The superiority of 
America and Germany in electrical appliances, the 
mechanical obscurantism of some English trades 
unionists, are not altogether comforting signs. We 
have great advantages in the accumulations of capital 
at home, on the seas, or lent to the foreigner. But 
the accumulations are mainly due to the start which 
England got in the use of new mechanical inventions, 
and can only be maintained by the same readiness to 
adopt new methods. Weare not likely to starve, but 
unless we educate ourselves in something more than 
the three Rs we may, as Mr. Courtney puts it, become 
a mere rentier nation, like Holland in the eighteenth 
century. 








EXECUTION DOCK. 


HE Court of Admiralty, now shrunk to a third 
part of a division of the High Court of Justice, 
was once a mighty tribunal, possessing, with much 
else, jurisdiction over crimes committed at sea, 
whereof piracy was the chief. Nor did its power 
end with the trial and condemnation of the offender. 
It had its own share in the last rites—its own 
Golgotha. Look at any old map of the Thames, and 
there, hard by Wapping, you will see Execution 
Dock writ large and plain. Yet amidst the docks 
and warehouses of to-day how hard to discover the 
exact spot. Three hundred years ago people were 
beginning to build at these docks. Stow, in 1598, 
seems to lament the fact. ‘“ From this Precinct of 
St. Katherine, to Wappin in the Wose (or Wash), 
and Wappin itself, the usual Place of Execution for 
hanging of Pirates and Sea-Rovers at the low Water 
Marks there to remain till three Tides had over- 
flowed them, was never a House standing within 
these Forty Years.” He then tells that the gallows 
have been removed further off, and a number 
of small tenements “inhabited by Saylors and 
Victuallers” was stretched along the adjacent banks. 
Even, then, this 
Waterish Tree at Wapping, 
Wheras sea thieves, or Pirates are catch’d napping, 
(so Taylor the water poet) was no recent thing. 
There is a record of the hanging of two bargemen 
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there in the 18th of Henry VI. (1438) for murder 
on the Thames, and of how they were left “’til the 
water had wasted them be ebbying and flowyd.” 
And no doubt earlier cases lurk in the rubbish of 
records, “from time whereof the memory of man 
goeth not to the contrary,” to adopt the old legal 
phrase. And the reason is obvious. Executions, to 
all but the subject, were highly popular, The law- 
giver argued the example salutary, the mob judged 
the spectacle delightful. Moreover, the malefactor 
ought to be executed on the scene of his crime; but 
in cases like piracy on the high seas this was plainly 
impossible. But the nearest thing to it was the 
Thames shore, hence Execution Dock. 

You departed this life with no little ceremony. 
You set off from Newgate at about ten in the morn- 
ing ; you saton an elevated stage in the cart, the exe- 
cutioners behind you, the Marshal of the Admiralty 
in his carriage in front. After him came the Deputy 
Marshal, bearing the Silver Oar, the sign of the Admir- 
alty Jurisdiction, lacking which fancy can scarce pic- 
ture the execution at all ; its presence is ever so scru- 
pulously recorded. City marshals, marshals’ men, 
and sheriffs’ officers, on horseback and a-foot, graced 
the procession, which, as the reporter complacently 
remarks, “ was conducted with great solemnity.” It 
seems that to the end the gallows was pitched at 
low-water mark, but the custom of leaving it there 
till three tides had flowed has, says Pennant, in 1793 
long since been omitted, However, even yet the law 
had not finished with you; even dead, your body 
was forfeit to the King, and might still serve for 
warning to others. After being done to death by 
the gallows at Execution Dock, you and your 
fellows were hung in chains on gibbets placed at 
intervals down the river, the “ chains” being a sort 
of iron cage turning on a swivel so that you might 
swing freely with the wind; and occasionally you 
were dipped in a coating of tar, to prolong a spec- 
tacle so edifying to nautical men as they fared up 
and down the river. Townsend, a celebrated Bow 
Street runner, in his evidence before a House of 
Commons Committee on the police of the Metropolis 
in 1816, warmly approved the practice of hanging in 
chains. He gives an imaginary moral dialogue be- 
tween two seamen as they contemplate such an 
object. Alas! for other must have been the real 
talk! Men still living have seen those gruesome 
sights, or, at least, heard them described by eye- 
witnesses. Thus Walter Thornbury, the London 
antiquary, tells how a friend had thus viewed a 
“pirate hung in chains on the Thames bank, 
and a crow on his shoulders pecking his flesh 
through the iron netting that enclosed the 
body”! By the 9 George IV., c. 31 (1828), the 
judge had an option of directing the felon to be 
dissected or hung in chains; but by the 4 and 
5 William IV., c. 26 (1834), hanging in chains 
was abolished. As far back as 1783 the procession 
to Tyburn was ended, and executions took place in 
front of Newgate till 1868. Why Execution Dock 
survived Tyburn, it is hard to say; but it did, 
and an execution is reported there as late as 
1831, long before which time doubts as to the 
edifying nature of the spectacle were assailing men’s 
minds. 

The best known victim of Execution Dock was 
the famous Captain William Kidd, who, with several 
of his companions, ended here on May 23rd, 1701. 
Kidd had got a commission to put down pirates in 
his ship The Adventure. After some time, com- 
plaints came to the Government that he was acting 
as pirate himself. Then Kidd, learning he was 
“wanted,” left his then ship, the Questa Merchant, 
at Hispaniola, and came to Boston, whence the Earl 
of Bellomont, the Governor, sent him to England. The 
authorities were much intrigued against as to the fate 
of the Questa Merchant. Kidd confessed the cargo 
worth £70000, but stubbornly refused to tell its 
whereabouts. It could not be traced, and was never 
heard of again; hence the romance of Kidd's buried 
treasure, which bulked so large before the popular 








imagination, and whereof the novelists have yet 
scarce let go. 
— name is Oaptain Kidd, 
hen I sail’d, when I sail’d, 

so began the doggerel lines sacred to his memory. 
Kidd and his accomplices were tried at the Admiralty 
sessions at the Old Bailey, and found guilty. His 
estate, which even without the treasure realised 
£6,472 1s., went to the Crown, and was gifted by 
Queen Anne to Greenwich Hospital. Professor 
Laughton argues Kidd's trial unfair and the 
evidence insufficient. Probably, however, he received 
substantial justice. Paul Lorrain, as notorious in 
his line as ever Kidd was in his, was then Ordinary 
of Newgate. He found Kidd a very tough subject. 
On the day of execution he had preceded the pirate 
to Wapping, and when the procession arrived found 
him “inflamed with Drink,” and, as one might 
expect, “ not so concern’d and affected as he ought 
to have been.” There was no help for it, however, 
and Kidd and the rest were turned off. Then there 
happened “a remarkable (and I hope most lucky) 
accident”; the rope broke, and Kidd fell to the 
ground. Lorrain complacently tells how he obtained 
permission farther to exhort the unfortunate wretch 
whilst another rope was being procured. He found 
him, he says, in “a much better temper,” and he 
kept exhorting him till all was over. Kidd's body 
was, of course, gibbeted down the Thames, where 
it “hung exposed for many years.” The spectacle 
must have become well known, and, no doubt, gave 
rise to the phrase, “to take a turn with Captain 
Kidd,” used by D'Urfey in his prologue to “ The 
Bath or the Western Lass.” 

There are other more direct references by the 
English writers to Execution Dock. A character in 
one of Green’s plays prefers highway robbery as a 
trade to piracy, for the quaint reason that the 
gallows at Tyburn is drier and warmer than that at 
Wapping; and in a piece by Heywood and Rowley, a 
pirate reflects on his fate in some truly noble lines 
beginning :— 

How many captains that have aw’d the seas, 
Shall fall on this unfortunate piece of land. 


And so on down to R. L. Stevenson’s “ Treasure 
Island.” And now docks and masts are seen thick 
around: a perpetual industry covers the site of 
Execution Dock, and its very memory is well-nigh 
perished from the minds of men. 








THE DRAMA. 





** MATCHES.” 


F Matches had been produced ten years ago I 
should have welcomed it with a burst of delight. 

For ten years ago I was still in bondage to the 
journalistic tradition that the worse the play the 
better the “copy.” At this time of day, a (com- 
paratively) old fogey, I find nausea in the mere 
thought of cracking jokes and cutting capers at 
the expense of some wretched little failure of a 
play. Nevertheless, I will confess that the (unnamed) 
author of Matches did for a moment tempt in me 
a recrudescence of the old savagery. There are 
limits to the patience even of old fogeydom. But 
I fought the temptation down, and am now 
(I think) quite calm. Resentment against this 
unknown author has (nearly) vanished; nothing 
is left but a feeling of (almost) respectful 
curiosity. That a man should so contrive to keep 
his mind unspotted from the world! That he 
should be so blind to the shape and deaf to the 
sound of common everyday things! That he should 
have the blithe innocence of spirit to offer us so 
many stale conventions! He must be an intellectual 
“freak.” Possibly one may have passed this gentle- 
man in the street and noticed nothing extraordinary 
in him. Maybe he gets his hat at the corner of 
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Sackville Street and his umbrella in St. James's 
Street, like the rest of us. And yet, all the time, he 
is the man who conceived, worked out, and wrote 
up Matches. What a perplexing world we live in! In 
the next, no doubt, these mysteries will be made plain. 
Meanwhile one must dissemble one’s confusion 
under the bald statement that Matches is a fact. I 
saw it with my own eyes at the Comedy Theatre last 
Tuesday afternoon. There, at the Comedy, was the 
poor but honest Whitechapel family : Costermonger 
Joe with a tear in his eye, and his mother, Mrs. 
Hogan, with a flask of gin in her pocket, and Kitty 
the waif, who sold matches, and said “ Rats!" and 
“ So I tells yer strite,”’ and hugged a doll, the gift of 
her dead “mar.” And there was the gallant major 
and V.C., who was looking for the long-lost chee-ild 
of his dead comrade-in-arms, and found her in Kitty, 
through the evidence of a strawberry-mark on the 
left—no, a ring worn next the heart. And there 
was the respectable family solicitor, with spectacles 
and black bag, who said, “ Patience, my dear sir, 
patience,” to the V.C., and was addressed as “ yer 
washup” by Mrs. Hogan, while he had the pleasure 
to inform Kitty that she was not Kitty but Miss 
Tremaine, a real lady with thousands of pounds 
a year. There, too, in the next act, was the prim 
governess who taught Miss Tremaine how to behave 
in company, and the aristocratic old lady who 
inspected everybody through her pince-nez, and 
was invariably shocked after the inspection. Then 
there was the gallant V.C.’s description of his brush 
with the Dervishes (naturally he called them “ those 
devils”), and everybody felt that the V.C. would fall 
in love with Miss Tremaine and make a timid declara- 
tion to her with (of course) his arm in a sling. Nor 
was the orthodox accompaniment lacking—I mean 
the entry of a fatuous Honourable (with a drawl) 
to insult Miss Tremaine and be knocked sprawling 
by the V.C. We were not even spared an account 
of the charge at Omdurman by Joe, once a coster, 
but now a Lancer in full uniform. In short, the 
affair was complete; not a touch of cheap stage 
idealism was omitted. The effect was paralysing. . 
Who shall say that there is no heroism in the 
actor's calling? Here was Miss Annie Hughes play- 
ing Kitty, and Mr. Harry Nicholls playing Coster 
Joe, and Mr. Esmond Maurice playing the V.C., each 
with an air of profound conviction. And the more 
absurd the part the more serious the player. The 
vision of Miss Sophie Larkin as the haughty aristocrat 
haunts me still. A. B. W. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





“THE IMPERIAL ZOLLVEREIN.” 


Srr,—It is a pity that your correspondent did not add to the 
letter published on the 14th inst. the resolutions which were not 
passed atthe London Congress, and also extracts from the speeches 
of the two Manchester representatives. The reason why the two 
resolutions put forward by the Imperial Protectionists failed is 
clearly seen by the said speeches. Soon after they were made, 
and on the suspension of the proceedings for lunch, the Presi- 
dent of the Congress admitted to the two gentlemen that it 
would be useless to attempt to carry the proposed resolutions, 
and asked their assistance in framing the motion which neither 
says nor means anything, and which was the one adopted. 

One of the staunchest supporters of the Imperial Zollverein, 
a well-known and influential M.P. for Lancashire, confessed at the 
time that the two speeches had quite convinced him of the error 
of his ideas. Later, at a club in Pall Mall, the events of the day 
were being discussed, and a Premier of one of our colonies (a 
member of the Congress Conference) highly commended the 
arguments of the Manchester representatives, asserting that they 
must have converted even the extreme adherents of the suggested 
Imperial Zollverein. 

Your readers who interest themselves in this important 
question would profit by reading the report published at the 
time by the London and provincial papers, and especially the 
portion reproduced in the monthly Record of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce for June, 1896 (published by J. E. 
Cornish, Manchester, sold by W. H. Smith & Sons.) —Yours 


truly, WILLIAM JongEs. 
Heaton Mersey, 18th January. 





ET TU CARA IACES, 





HAVE no tears, though here thou liest low 
Wrapt with the numberless dead. 
Over thy fair young head 
The breezes call, and summer grasses blow 
And fade. Here in the after-glow 
The sleepy throstle calls: and thou! and thou! 
Thou makest here thy bed. 


Alas! the April days far, far agone— 
God help me, very far !— 
When, our two spirits one, 
A little while we watched the star 
Of blessed evening mounting; we, alone! 
And sorrow was there none 
In these deep fields our inward peace to mar. 


Turn back, O April face! Turn back again 
That smile divine— 
God’s own enchanted sunshine after rain. 
Turn back one look upon me! Beckon me! 
And from thy Star of Immortality 
O call me thine! J. W. ve Lys. 


Bombay. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





MORE ABOUT THE HOLY GRAAL, 


INCE reading Dr. Sebastian Evans’s translation 
of “The High History of the Holy Graal”— 
about which I talked a fortnight ago—I have had 
the good fortune to make acquaintance with the 
same writer's “In Quest of the Holy Graal” (Dent & 
Co.), a brief but illuminating discourse on the history 
of the legend; and it has helped to alleviate some 
days spent on the bed of sickness. It confirms me, 
moreover, in an old belief—that of all human 
pursuits the study of Arthurian legend must be one 
of the very happiest. My only dread is that the 
results may become too satisfactory; that the 
discoveries of the next few years may prematurely 
exhaust the business which I chose at once for my 
maturer years on discovering that the Government 
was really in earnest about Old Age Pensions. 


The beauty of “The High History of the Holy 
Graal” is not to be missed; but the “ motive” of 
the story, and its meaning from time to time, must 
have puzzled many readers as it puzzled me. The 
Good Knight Perceval, son of the widowed lady 
Yglais, pays a visit to his mother’s eldest brother, 
the Rich King Fisherman at the Castle of the Graal. 
While he feasts with his uncle the Graal appears and 
is served to all the company. Perceval partakes 
with the rest; but forbears or forgets to ask what 
the mysterious food may be, or to whom it is served. 
And, because of this omission of his—“ of one little 
word that he delayed to speak—came to pass so sore 
mischance in Greater Britain that all the lands and 
all the islands feli thereby into much sorrow.” Then 
we have Gawain. He too attains the Castle and 
beholds the Graal; but he too forbears or forgets to 
ask the fateful question. 


And so forth—the whole story depends on the 
failure of these two knights (and especially of 
Perceval) to ask this question. But what exactly 
is the intention of the question? Why should they 
have asked it ? and why should their omission bring 
such “ sore mischance ” upon Greater Britain ? This is 
what puzzles the reader, however careless he may 
be about the inner meaning of the story: it is 
apparently the one piece of irrationality in a singu- 
larly well constructed and self-explanatory narra- 
tive. And it is, if we are to believe Dr. Evans, the 
master-key which unlocks the whole. “ The lock of 
the old legend is rusty, and a considerable accumu- 
lation of old oil, dirt, and cobwebs has gathered 
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among the springs and wards; but if the key is the 
true key, it will still turn the bolt and allow free 
entrance into the haunted chamber to examine the 
furniture and tapestries at leisure.” 


With this key Dr. Evans claims to supply us. 
That the Graal in some way typifies the sacrament 
of the Holy Communion is, of course, clear to the 
hastiest reader ; and I suppose that few have failed 
to guess in “ The Rich King Fisherman” at least an 
allusion to the Pope. As readily (when Dr. Evans 
has once pointed it out) do we recognise “ Yglais,”’ 
the name of Perceval’s mother, to be merely a 
medizeval spelling of “ fglise,’—that Perceval, in 
fact, is the son of holy Mother Church. That the 
hero of a spiritual romance should have such a 
parentage invented for him is, of course, not astonish- 
ing. Our astonishment begins, however, when Dr. 
Evans falls to proving with much neatness that Per- 
ceval is no figure of the imagination, no merely 
abstract “son of the Church,” but that he stands 
fora champion who really existed in flesh and blood ; 
in fact he is S. Dominic. 


Perceval is Dominic, just as in later versions of 
the Graal story Galahad is S. Francis of Assisi. Inall 
the earlier versions Perceval is the hero; in the “High 
History,” which Dr. Evans claims to be the original 
version, Galahad does not occur; but if we turn to 
Malory, for instance, who repeats the later develop- 
ments of the legend, we find Perceval quite over- 
shadowed by Galahad ; the simple explanation being 
that the early versions of the story were written by 
partisans of Dominic and the Cistercians, the later 
ones by partisans of Francis. “The rivalry between 
Dominican and Franciscan is reflected with striking 
and impressive accuracy in the differences between 
the earlier and the later versions, and the temporary 
waning of the star of Dominic before the star of 
Francis from about the year 1218 onwards is as 
clearly legible in the modifications of the legend as 
in any other record of the time.” 


As Perceval is no nebulous creature of the imagin- 
ation but a solid historical character, so “the Rich 
King Fisherman” is no abstraction but a real flesh 
and blood Pope, and no less a one than Innocent the 
Third, who scourged the Albigenses, who laid 
England under interdict to bring King John to his 
knees, whose policy (by a thwart run of circum- 
stance as curious as any in history) after threatening 
English liberty and English independence with ex- 
tinction, suddenly relieved England of foreign 
interference in her darkest hour and safeguarded 
her liberty and independence for ever. In our 
schooldays we learnt that Innocent in the spring of 
1208 laid England under Interdict which was not 
removed until the midsummer of 1214. Dimly I 
have always imagined this Interdict as one of the 
most tremendous blows which ever fell on the 
population of this country; but the impression 
of it left by the histories is surprisingly vague and 
unsatisfactory, In no book known to me have we 
any arresting picture of its horrors: and even such 
a play as Shakespeare’s King Jo/in, based as it is on a 
violently Anti-Romish original, can treat this ghastly 
national experience as a negligible quantity. Now 
it is precisely this gap in our sympathetic knowledge 
of history that the Graal legend, as interpreted by 
Dr. Evans, fills up for us. The whole story turns on 
the great Interdict and is concerned with it. The 
prohibition of the Sacrament during Interdict is the 
disappearance of the Graal; the entire removal of 
Interdict is its full achievement ; the relaxation of 
Interdict so far as to allow the Cistercians a special 
privilege of celebrating massis the “ adventure of 
the Graal.” 


Dr. Evans gives us what purports to be the 
original text of the Interdict: “here printed in 
English for the first time.” He claims that it will 
be found to convey a far clearer idea of the real 
suffering inflicted than any extant account of that 
event—which may be readily admitted. He further 





asserts that “‘every paragraph” of the document in 
question “bears the stamp of its authenticity ”"— 
which again may be true enough. But I wish 
he could have been a trifle more confiding, and 
allowed himself to tell the uninstructed reader a 
little more about an historical record of such 
high importance, so unaccountably neglected by 
the “standard ‘historians.” Assuming it to be 
genuine, we have a truly dismal picture of England 
between 1205 and 1214—her churches closed; her 
dead lying uncoffined by the highways or (in 
privileged cases) sealed in leaden trunks and 
piled on the churchyard walls or in the forks 
of the churchyard yews; her children baptised 
from “a common vessel which can be carried from 
one house to another”; her young men and women 
forbidden to marry; and so forth—‘a phantasma- 
gory of suffering undeserved, in which the most 
honest and religious, the wisest and the best of the 
community, are called on to undergo a martyr- 
dom that falls more lightly on the thoughtless 
ne’er-do-weel, the scoffer, the hypocrite, and the 
knave.” 


The motive of the “ High History,” as interpreted, 
comes to this—that the Cistercians, as a privileged 
order, might have been allowed to celebrate the 
sacrament of the Holy Eucharist (and thus to 
alleviate the worst spiritual horror of the Interdict) 
if Innocent had only been asked in time. Dominic 
(Perceval) visits Rome (the Castle of the Graal) 
in 1204 or 1205. He confers there with Innocent 
(King Fisherman) on the privilege granted to the 
Cistercians of celebrating mass in Languedoc during 
the Interdict laid on that country: but he forgets, 
being intent only on his own sphere of labour, to 
ask for an extension of that privilege to all cases 
of Papal Interdict whensoever or wheresoever 
inflicted. His omission bears serious results, some 
years later, when Interdict is laid on England. It is 
then felt that had he only remembered to ask this 
most important question, the Cistercians in England 
and their friends would not be suffering from that 
denial of the Holy Eucharist which is the heaviest 
part of Innocent’s sentence. 


Whom Gawain represents (the nobler Gawain, 
not morally soiled as in Malory’s version); whom 
Lancelot; whom Arthur; are further questions 
which Dr. Evans would resolve for us confidently 
enough. And if there be anything in his theories 
(which to a general critic seem at least plausible), 
then this little treatise should admit us to some 
clearer knowledge of a puzzling period of history, 
as surely as his translation of “ The High History of 
the Holy Graal” has made us free of new beauties 
of spiritual romance. A. T. Q. C. 





REVIEWS. 


— a. 


A MODERN PILGRIMAGE,.—I. 


SKETCHES AND Stupres IN ITALY AND GREECE. By J.A. 
Symonds. First Series. New Edition. London; Smith, 
Elder & Co. 

T is impossible to think of John Addington Symonds 
—historian, poet, essayist, traveller, invalid, and, 
yes, decadent—-without much melancholy, and some 

affectionate irritation. Himself he describes as a 

“literary viveur,” who “cannot hope to become a 

scholar, or to produce a monumental work.” In the 

last years of a life which was rapidly running out, 
as he passed on into the mood of sympathy, of 
fellowship with all who spent their simple days 
unvexed by the questionings that he never could 
escape touching, the Here and the Hereafter, we 
find these words slipping from his pen: “I felt at 

Venice, and I feel here [at Davos] the injustice of 

the world—that a man like myself, who has no 

merits to distinguish him from the rest should be, 
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through luck of birth and money merely, enabled to 
play upon the lyre of life so largely to his satis- 
faction—sea, city, islands, pictures, palaces, there— 
here, mountains, fine air, forests, homely houses, 
flowers—and in both situations, intellectual enjoy- 
ment, responsive human beings, energies of heart 
and head” (“ Biography,” II., 322). 

Well, but would one in ten thousand of the 
common folk have changed with Symonds, even at 
his brightest, which came so seldom? It is not 
likely. Never did any man illustrate more strik- 
ingly in our time that sad proverb, “ The eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled with hearing.” 
He accounted himself a failure. With sincerity he 
spoke of a “life-long recurrent regret for sterner 
paths abandoned, and for nobler triumphs carelessly 
foregone.” And again he warns his friend, “ how 
trivial any literary successes or achievements are, in 
comparison with the solid good things of a comely 
and contented existence; how little talent, or even 
genius, weighs in the scale against character, strength 
of will, goodness, and tranquillity of mind.” He 
never was tranquil, though brave, loving, generous, 
and, as far as resolution could make him so, 
the Stoic whom Cleanthes would have praised. 
Genius he certainly had, in a measure which it 
is not easy to define. His perception of the 
beauty of things might have been Greek, but for 
some turbid element akin to the Northern or even 
Puritanic conviction of sin, whereby it was thrown 
into a fever such as the decadent invites, and fears, 
and, like a timidly daring schoolboy, cultivates. 
Perhaps no one in these Christian lands is capable 
of being a Greek; and all our striving that way is 
affectation. But Symonds did taste the fine Pagan 
flavours ; he was mad now and then with Dionysus 
and his Mznads, only to feel depressed the next 
morning, after leaving the glades of Cithwron and 
the scattered sleeping groups which, in an immortal 
picture, Euripides has drawn for us. When it came 
to writing history—a serious task, demanding in- 
sight, philosophy, and fairness—the want of a strong, 
determined nature in the man was visible enough. 
He had more in common with Praxiteles than with 
Thucydides; if we could lay our hand on a book of 
the poems of Agathon—the tragic writer ridiculed 
by Aristophanes and mimicked in the “ Phaedrus ”— 
perhaps we should say, “These our literary viveur 
might have composed; the melody, the sweetness, 
and the languor have been squeezed from grapes of 
a like vintage with his own.” But those large 
volumes on the Renaissance in Italy cannot be 
trusted, as we trust Gibbon; they are too un- 
balanced ; they fail in the critical discernment and 
power of cross-examining ; the parti pris is evident 
in them throughout. When we see them much 
quoted, as by clever Girton girls, journalists writing 
in a hurry, and the frequent lecturer, we know that 
these purveyors of instruction have not consulted 
the original authorities. Now Symonds is not a 
Muratori, not a Tillemont ; and on his judgment of 
parties or principles we simply cannot rely. 

The turbid element here is mixed. On the one 
hand, our author could not grasp in a scientific 
method either philosophy or religion. On the other, 
his sense of dates and details appears to have been 
feeble. What he saw that he could describe. Into 
the deep heart of man, with its thoughts that are 
often so much more profound than its passions, he 
had little or no access. The wise man’s eyes are in 
his head, and Symonds had very good eyes. But 
behind the sharpest of eyes there must be a philoso- 
pher’s brain, if we demand philosophy. To register 
impressions is, let us allow, a fine art; still, it is 
judgment, not impression, that shapes the course of 
things, in the mental as in the every-day world. To 
judgment, steady, precise, and certain, Symonds, 
who was modesty itself, would lay no claim. And 
80 he steps down from the leadership of thought to 
word-painting. He is a tourist, well equipped for 
the journey, always in search of the picturesque, or 
sublime, or ancient, or mediwval, as revealed in 








landscape, in architecture, in all the arts; and every- 
where that is possible he consults the history, revives 
it by a process of imagination, damps the colours till 
they look fresh, and is not a little like that Lancinus 
Curtius, whose tomb and epitaph he describes from 
the sculpture-gallery of the Brera. ‘' We see before 
us sculptured in this marble,” he says, “the ideal of 
the Humanistic poet-scholar’s life: Love, Grace, the 
Muse, and Nakedness, and Glory.” We will not go 
so far as to apply the rest of the quotation: “there 
is not a single intrusive thought derived from 
Christianity.” On Symonds’s mind the Christian 
thought frequently intruded. He wrote, “I cannot 
cling to the historical interpretation of the Christian 
dogmas. But I try to cling to their spirit ’’—he 
meant, to their human sense of kindness. Except 
for that, Lancinus Curtius and he would have got 
on very well together. 

A tourist, then, and steeped in the Renaissance, 
with our intense modern passion for sight-seeing ; 
always ready to sip the honey-dew of his beloved 
Greek poets; full of Guicciardini and the wicked 
world painted or slandered by him; with a most 
observant eye, and Ruskin as a model when he 
would tell us of anything he has looked at; thus he 
wanders over Provence, and the wide ranges of the 
Alps and Apennines; to Corsica, Southern Italy, 
Sicily, Athens ; wherever the wind blows. And here 
we may remark that he would certainly have felt 
his sadness lightened if he could have foreseen how 
many were to enjoy, by means of these choice and 
dainty pages, the travelling they could not 
otherwise procure for themselves. As an historian, 
Symonds will hardly count among the great names, 
But he is already that better kind of guide-book 
which tells us all we want to know in a pleasant 
recognisable voice—the voice, not of a droning 
Baedeker, but of a singularly amiable and cultivated 
friend. 

It may be worthy of observation how little we 
anthropomorphic creatures, who want to catch in 
everything our own image and likeness, can endure 
long descriptions of inanimate Nature. We read 
across, and not down, the pages that are nothing but 
coloured photographs, exquisite indeed, yet still 
preterhuman. Symonds did not weary of his word- 
painting; we others do, inevitably. Therefore, it 
must be taken in doses, or as a liqueur, too rich for 
copious drinking. And it must be diluted with 
humanity, with love, and crime, and beauty, and 
sorrow, which have no strict relation to these 
mountains, lakes, seashores, sunrises, and glories of 
the Alpine lights and glooms. We listen all day 
while our companion talks of his friends the Buols at 
Davos, who have sent out thence “ scores of fighting 
men to foreign lands, ambassadors to France and 
Venice and the Milanese, governors to Chiavenna 
and Bregaglia, and the much-contested Valtelline.” 
It is a pleasure to be told all about those feudal 
tyrants the seigneurs of Les Baux in Provence, who 
burned in a consuming flame of wars, murders, and 
maraudings until, after some thousand years, they 
burnt themselves out, “and nothing remained but 
cinders—these broken ruins of their lyric—and some 
outworn and dusty titles.” Astonishing titles! 
“King of Arles, for instance, savouring of trouba- 
dour and high romance; Prince of Tarentum, 
smacking of old plays and Italian novels; Prince of 
Orange, which the Nassaus, through the Chdlons, 
seized in all its emptiness long after the real prin- 
cipality had passed away, and came therewith to sit 
on England's throne.” 

Most of us know the Cornice well; everyone will 
see it in his mind’s eye with Symonds and enjoy the 
lovely panorama. Yet he concludes always in the 
minor key, “ Perhaps we talk so much about scenery 
because it is scenery to us, and the life has gone out 
of it.” To the Greek it was tenanted by fauns and 
sylvan creatures; to the medieval it spoke of a 
mystery, and bore some spiritual symbolic meaning. 
For us, he would say, where is the meaning, and is 
there any mystery? Then we leave all this, and go 
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with himinto wild Corsica—the island which hardly 
one traveller in a thousand ever touches upon; it is 
like landing with Ulysses among the Cyclops, a 
barbarous people, dyed scarlet in murder and sudden 
death. We are made to listen while he tells, almost 
in a whisper, the horrid tale of Crema and its 
crucifix hiding a dagger asin a sheath. What was 
the Italian spirit like, we ask ourselves, when such 
weapons could be invented? By way of relief we 
are with Cherubino at the Scala, and take part in 
a dialogue, graceful, suggestive of the eighteenth 
century and Goldoni, but remarkable as having been 
written by Symonds in the era when Wagner was 
unknown to Englishmen. There is much of Venice 
here, and all pretty—‘ The Gondolier’s Wedding,” 
and once more Goldoni, and by way of contrast 
Alfieri—an extinct star, which in its day might have 
been called, as in the Apocalypse, Wormwood. A 
valuable, not strong, but dramatic, chapter is given 
to Lorenzino de’ Medici—“ a cinque-cento Brutus,” as 
described in the title—but not much of a Brutus any 
more than the tyrant he slew, his cousin Alessandro, 
was a Julius Cezar. And so, for the present, we 
make an end. But do not omit to read of “Como 
and Il Medeghino”; it will repay the student. 
Read, in fact, all, and think very kindly of the man 
who saw beautiful things much more clearly than 
he reasoned about them. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FAR EAST. 


Tue New Far East. By Arthur Didsy, Vice-Chairman of 
Council of the Japan Society, London. With Twelve 
Illustrations from Special Designs by Kusora Beisen of 
Tokio, a reproduction of a Cartoon designed by H.M. the 
German Emperor, and a specially drawn Map. London: 
Cassell & Co. 

Mr. Diésy must be credited with intimate know- 
ledge of and real interest in his subject. His book 
is written in racy English, and does full credit to 
the dainty art that has given to Japanese ornaments 
their welcome en/rée into the drawing-rooms of the 
West. Mr. Diosy has not only a thorough know- 
ledge of the Far East, but also takes care to let us 
know that he is equally familiar with the Far West, 
is in the swim of the world’s affairs, and abreast 
of the public life of Europe and the United States. 
This omniscience on the part of the author is too 
often paraded unnecessarily, and is a drawback to 
an otherwise attractive book. Still, for all its ubi- 
quitous touch with the world, there is no note of 
eynicism. The tone of the book is sweet and gerious. 
One other drawback it has is the too minute details 
with which it is crowded and the length to which it 
is spun out. It fails somewhat in discriminating 
what is vital and salient, to be brought into the 
foreground ; what subordinate and accidental, to be 
withdrawn into the background or omitted. 

The early part gives a very careful picture of the 
distinguishing characteristics, physical, mental, 
artistic, social, economic, and political, of the 
Chinese, Koreans, and Japanese. Among many 
other distinctions are, eg., their respective modes of 
wearing the hair: Chinese by pig-tail, Koreans 
by top-knot, and Japanese by parting or by 
the tail-coil drawn over the top of the head. The 
spontaneous and charming characterisation of the 
unsophisticated Japanese and his delicately cour- 
teous reception of the honourable stranger reads 
like a passage of real romance. It is one uninter- 
rupted current of sincere emotion marked by 
delicate touches, each implicative of all the others. 
The author has few things to chronicle to the 
discredit of the Japs which, out of the store of his 
knowledge of the shady phases and political back- 
stairs influences of “‘ Christian ” life, he is not able to 
cap or check with European parallels. 

Chapter 1. is full of moving episodes in the late 
Chino-Japanese war. It recites many Plutarch-like 
anecdotes and traits of Japanese heroism and 
chivalry, culminating in the correspondence between 








Ito, the Japanese Commander, and the Chinese 
Admiral Ting, a correspondence issuing in Ting’s 
pathetic surrender and suicide. Such reading is 
more than literature. The massacre of Port Arthur 
is owned and deplored as a reprisal of Chinese 
barbarities. That stain on Japanese reputation is, 
however, more than atoned for by the general 
character of the Japanese conduct of the war. 
Extracts from the diary of Tamplin, chief officer of 
the Kowshing, detained along with Captain Gals- 
worthy, Chinese officers, etc., attest a quite touching 
humanity of the Japs. All through the war, Chinese 
residents in Japan and Chinese prisoners were pro- 
tected and humanely treated. The Red Cross 
Service of Japan merited the highest praise. Many 
other touching proofs are given of Japanese 
humanity. The retrocession of Liaotung naturally 
rankles as an unhealable sore. It is a “ Long Firm 
Transaction”; its three partners, “the Russian 
Pecksniff, the German Chadband, and the French 
Tartuffe.” It is for her own good that they tender 
the ungrateful advice to their dear friend Japan, 
and, in fine, also because “a Power holding Port 
Arthur would overawe Peking and have China at 
her mercy.” Three years later, after Russia had 
taken over Liaotung into her own safe keeping, the 
tranquillising arguments of British statesmen and 
their parade of the open door, to allay the appre- 
hensions of British patriots, are commended as 
homilies “‘in Mr. Toots’s best vein,” to mesmerise 
the patent fact that “so long as there is a Chinese 
Empire the Power that can overawe its capital holds 
China in subjection to its will.” Equal commenda- 
tion is awarded to brave words that mean nothing 
and to the menace of great warships that innocently 
cruise about, watching the unstaying advance of 
Russia. The quiet dignity with which Japan 
accepted the inevitable is duly noted to her credit. 

Over against the German Emperor's cartoon of 
the “ Yellow Peril” the author sets his own picture 
of the real “ Yellow Peril.” What isit? Itis the 
overwhelming competition which, trained in the 
industrial arts of the West, a China of inexhaustible 
population, coal and iron, its sober and docile people 
working patiently fifteen hours a day for little 
pay, would oppose to industrial and socialistically- 
leavened England and the Continent. 

Chapter Ix. gives a lively picture of the help- 
lessness of the diplomatic innocent representing 
England in Asia, when pitted against the Russian 
diplomat, perfectly at home in Asia, instinctively 
understanding and understood of the Asiatics, and 
speaking their language with the accent and in- 
wardness of the natives. 

The prospect of Britain’s obtaining Japan as an 
ally is not held out as very hopeful. “The Japanese, 
who read in the London newspapers the account of 
the wildly-enthusiastic reception accorded by the 
populace to the battalion of Grenadier Guards 
on their return from the admirably-planned and 
executed capture of Omdurman, noted with feelings 
of pained astonishment we can hardly appreciate 
the answer given by a stalwart corporal to an 
energetic reporter, who inquired—* Well, how was 
it?” “ We've fairly earned our pay,’ quoth the 
Guardsman, and his comrades within earshot as- 
sented heartily, “Our pay!” 

Let Britain, the book concludes, be strong with 
the strength of the man armed and determined to 
keep what he has worked for and won. Let her 
increase her power by land as on sea to proper lines 
commensurate with the world-wide empire she has 
to guard, and so give an earnest of her resolve to 
defend it against all comers. Then will Japan 
“with one accord become the valuable and trusty 
ally of her natural friend, Britain, strong enough to 
command confidence and respect. China will turn 
from her Muscovite ‘ Protector’s’ heavy yoke and 
seek regeneration at the hands of Britain, whom she 
will trust when she once more fears her wrath; of 
America, soon to be an Asiatic Power ; and of Japan, 
best fitted of all to undertake the task.” 
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THE ROSSETTIS AND RUSKIN. 


Ruskin : Rossett1: PRERAPHAELITISM. Papers 1854-62. 
Edited by W. M. Rossetti. London: George Allen. 


LITTLE by little the public begins to know what 
manner of man Rossetti really was, and it is no 
small honour to Mr, W. M. Rossetti that he has per- 
sistently endeavoured to present a true portrait of 
his brother to the world. ‘“ Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
as Designer and Writer” (published by Messrs. 
Cassell in 1889) brought before us Rossetti, the 
painter and poet; “ Dante Gabriel Rossetti, his 
Family—Letters, with a Memoir” (1895) portrayed 
Dante Rossetti, the lovable, humorous, and generous 
man. In “ Ruskin: Rossetti: Preraphaelitism” Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti gives us a further instalment of 
biographical material, a collection of letters and 
memoranda relating to that part of Rossetti’s life 
which began with his making the personal acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Ruskin (1854), and ended with the death 
of Mrs. D. G. Rossetti (1862), The book has been 
admirably arranged and put together; it has three 
“contents” tables as well as an index; Mr. Rossetti's 
preface and notes are equally sensible and useful ; 
and the volume is enriched with twelve plates, 
of which all but one are reproductions of 
Dante Rossetti’s pictures. In a word, “ Ruskin: 
Rossetti: Preraphaelitism” is a book of enduring 
value. 

The greatest of Mr. W. M. Rossetti's “ exhibits” 
on the present occasion is undoubtedly the series of 
letters from Mr. Ruskin to Dante Rossetti and to Miss 
Siddal. This noble record of how Mr. Ruskin used 
his pecuniary resources to help and encourage the 
artist and his future wife cannot be read without 
emotion. Nor did the great art-critic hesitate to 
give needed admonition, albeit his spiriting was done 
very gently. Thus, writing to Miss Siddal, he says: 
“ One thing is very certain, that Rossetti will never 
be happy or truly powerful till he gets over that 
habit of his of doing nothing but what ‘ interests 
him’—and you also must try... .” Again 
and again, without undue show of playing the 
patron or the adviser, Mr. Ruskin coaxed Rossetti 
to work wisely, and to work well; and as for his 
letters to Miss Siddal, it can only be said that they 
are models of pure, delicate, and disinterested friend- 
ship. As an example of what we mean, reference 
may be made to No. 56, a letter full of real thought 
and anxiety about Miss Siddal’s health, and about 
the benefits which Mr. Ruskin desires her to obtain 
from his generous goodwill towards her and 
Rossetti. 

The letters from Rossetti are numerous and note- 
worthy. One of the most characteristic is No. 3 (to 
Madox Brown), an epistle which is partly the result 
of the “inviting look of a clean sheet of paper, and 
partly of a limited degree of personal regard which I 
entertain for you.” Another letter of importance is 
addressed to an American correspondent, Professor 
Norton ; in it there occurs at least one passage which 
perhaps only Rossetti or Keats could have written. 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti has also conveyed to his readers 
part of an invaluable trowvaille, in the shape of 
extracts from a diary kept by his relative, Madox 
Brown. These passages are of considerable interest 
to the student of the Pre-Raphaelite movement, and 
they should be read side by side with all that M. 
de la Sizeranne has said about Madox Brown in “ La 
Peinture anglaise contemporaine.” Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti’s volume includes letters from Mrs. D. G. 
Rossetti, Robert Browning, W. Bell Scott, and other 
distinguished persons. Such good wine really needs 
no bush. 

Compilers of “reference books” will probably 
note that Mr. W. M. Rossetti always gives the 
maiden name of Mrs. D. G. Rossetti as Siddal, not 
“ Siddall.” But they must make their own choice 
between “Prmraphaelite” (quoted p. 171, ete.), 
170), and “ Pre- 
(suggested by Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s 


“Pre-Raphaelite (Ruskin, on p. 
raphaelite’ 
title-page). 








ADMIRAL SIR COOPER KEY. 
Memoirs oF ADMIRAL THE Ricutr Hon. Sirk ASTLEY 


Cooper Key. By Vice-Admiral P.H.Colomb, London: 
Methuen & Co. 


BETWEEN 1835, when Cooper Key was entered as a 
midshipman on the books of the Russell, and 1885, 
when he quitted the post of First Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty, the entire matériel of naval warfare 
underwent a revolution. The Russell was “a ship 
of the old war time,” scarcely differing even in 
details from the vessels which Nelson and Jervis had 
led to victory, or those still older which had fought 
under Hood and Rodney. Within these fifty 
years the fleet was transformed. Screw propulsion, 
armour, iron construction and rifled armaments had 
carried all before them, and between the Admiral 
class and the sailing line of battleship there is little 
or nothing in common. Equally great were the 
changes in naval personnel. As Admiral Colomb 
points out, “The old-world character of times so 
little distant in point of years comes strangely out 
of the pages of Key’s journal” of May, 1843, which 
notes :— 

A man was found drunk this morning ; I suppose he will be 
flogged to-morrow. 

The captain flogged that man this morning ; gave him three 
dozen, and wound up with a short appropriate speech. We were 
all much pleased with the captain’s behaviour, as the first 
flogging is generally taken as a criterion of his future conduct 
towards the ship’s company in the way of supporting his 
officers. 

Nothing could better indicate the gulf which exists 
between the sailors of all ranks in 1843 and those of 
to-day than this artless record. 

It was, therefore, inevitable that the memoirs of 
Sir Cooper Key, in the hands of a philosophical student 
of naval affairs, should largely assume the form of a 
history of “ sea change,” which is alike valuable and 
interesting. It has followed, perhaps inevitably, 
that the personality of an extremely successful 
sailor stands out less clearly than might have been 
wished, and that the secret of his rise to a position 
of the utmost importance to the Navy and the 
Empire should be somewhat obscured. 

Key, even as a college cadet, showed ability of a 
high order and a predilection for science—then rare, 
but becoming rapidly essential as steam asserted its 
pre-eminence over sail power. His known scientific 
attainments unquestionably helped to bring the 
future First Sea Lord his first important command ; 
but Admiral Colomb shows that he won the reputa- 
tion of being a capable and energetic sea officer in 
the operations on the Parana, while his book on the 
recovery of H.M.S. Gorgon proved that he possessed 
“ engineering skill” as well as “ tenacity of purpose.” 
Appointed to the command of the new paddle-wheel 
steamer Bulldog in May, 1847, Key soon found him- 
self in a position of direct responsibility. The year 
1848 began with insurrection and war, which in- 
volved a great part of Europe, and the Bulldog was 
ordered to Palermo to protect British interests in 
view of the Sicilian outbreak. The young com- 
mander of twenty-seven, suddenly brought face to 
face with a political conflagration, seems to have 
acted with great judgment and prudence. In com- 
mon, however, with others at this critical time, he 
did not at first display any marked insight into the 
situation. Thus, on the 18th of January, he reported 
to Lord Napier that the Sicilian people— 
in their present exasperated and uncontrollable state—that 
would no doubt increase with each day's resistance and success 
—would, it must be feared, not only cause much bloodshed, but 
ruin their own cause by their excesses and unreasonable demands. 


But only two days later he informed Sir W. 
Parker that :— 


The moderation of the people is beyond praise. The well- 
established characters of the leading men, the Prince Scordia, 
Due di Monteleone, and, I may add, every Sicilian noble of the 
popular party, is the best security against excesses. 


The period spent in command of the Bulldog, as 
Admiral Colomb states, “is scarcely exceeded in 
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interest and importance by any other part” of 
Key’s career. It unquestionably marked a turning- 
point, and it constitutes a striking “example of the 
influence which may in troublous times fall to the 
lot of any young naval officer.” In command of 
the Amphion, Captain Key served under Sir C. 
Napier and Sir R. Dundas in the Baltic during the 
Crimean War, and was present at the capture of 
Bomarsund and the bombardment of Sveaborg. 
“His name was by this time familiar with the 
public,” and his reputation as a capable commander 
and a man of action was “ preserved and extended.” 
There was little time for writing during this period, 
and his hurried letters, while they show a certain 
thoroughness and an evident desire “for absolute 
finish in the work of the war,” indicate no special 
insight into the naval conditions, thus contrasting 
unfavourably with those of his friend Captain 
Sullivan. In 1859 Key was appointed a member of 
the Royal Commission on the fortification of the 
home ports. The selection was disastrous. There is 
no reason to suppose that Key “had made a special 
study of the great principles which underlie” all 
questions of national defence, and he can hardly 
have been aware of the opinions of Sir John Jervis 
which decided the action of the earlier Commission 
of 1785. His influence was thus as baneful as that 
of Jervis had been beneficial, and an era of fortifica- 
tion was inaugurated which cramped and enfeebled 
the policy of Great Britain for half a century. 
The conclusions of this egregious Commission 
practically implied that a maritime nation depend- 
ing for existence upon sea-borne trade and for 
empire upon open-sea communications could find, in 
mere fortifications, a substitute for naval supremacy. 
Admiral Colomb and other writers have since striven 
to kill this obvious fallacy; but although public 
opinion has, of late, been led to see the vital necessity 
for an all-powerful navy, the mischief accomplished 
by the Commission of 1859 still remains. 

Admiral Colomb deals at great length with the 
long battle of guns which was in progress when Key 
was appointed to the F.xvcellent in 1863. Considering 
that there were then “at least six departments 
with co-ordinate powers which pressed with varying 
persistency and success upon the War Office and 
Admiralty decisions,” the general muddle and the 
grave mistakes entailed are amply explained. It 
cannot be said that Key contributed much of value 
to the badly conducted controversy. His position 
was doubtless “difficult and most unsatisfactory,” 
but his prescience seems to have been singularly 
faulty, and he does not appear to have grasped the 
progress which was being made in the United States. 
Just as formerly he had advocated paddle steamers 
after they were obviously doomed, so now he con- 
sidered in 1864 that a five-ton gun was the largest 
“within our reach, and likely to be so for an in- 
definite period.” He even seems to have thought 
that rifled guns must be abandoned, and he failed to 
realise the value of the important improvements in 
carriages which were being made by Commander 
Scott, R.N. Here, as frequently throughout this 
volume, Admiral Colomb is hard pressed to find 
adequate excuses for the want of perception on the 
part of the subject of the “Memoirs.” Key, for 
example, held that “too much importance” was 
attached to “the protection of our men’s lives in 
action from the effects of the enemy’s fire,” and to 
“the power of shells in setting a ship on fire to 
a dangerous extent.” The importance of the first 
point is now fully recognised ; that of the second 
has been strikingly illustrated in the battle of the 
Yalu and the recent Americo-Spanish war. For a 
brief period, in 1869, Key flew his flag on the Sv. 
George during the manceuvres of the Reserve 
Squadron. The manceuvres were not entirely 
satisfactory, and Mr. Childers derived from 
them the impression that, “except for study 
and an occasional year’s leave, every officer, 
in my judgment, should always be actively employed, 
and half-pay should be reduced to a minimum.” 











Admiral Colomb combats this view, which may 
possibly have been too sweepingly expressed. Mr. 
Childers was, however, absolutely correct in his 
decision to “ keep our fleets more at sea.” The hand- 
ling of squadrons and ships is an art which can be 
acquired only by constant practice, and ten years in 
a harbour vessel or in an office is not a proper 
qualification for command. After spending a short 
time at the Admiralty in 1869, Admiral Key was 
removed to Portsmouth dockyard for reasons which 
his biographer is not able to unravel, and after a 
further transfer to Malta he undertook the organisa- 
tion of the new Naval College at Greenwich, which 
had been decided upon by Mr. Goschen. Here his 
administrative abilities found a congenial task, and 
he accomplished work of permanent value to the 
Navy. In February, 1876, he sailed for Barbados to 
take command of the North American station, and 
“lapsed for three years into an executive of the 
most routine character.” In 1879 he was appointed 
First Sea Lord—a position which, according to 
Admiral Colomb, is “the most onerous” and “ also 
amongst the most thankless that can be filled by a 
naval officer of rank.” As an administrator, a man 
of business, and an indefatigable worker, Sir Cooper 
Key’s natural aptitudes showed to the best advan- 
tage. Lord Northbrook, writing in 1882, described 
him as possessing 


all the ability that Frederic Grey had, with the additional merit 
of being the most ready man I ever came across to listen to the 
arguments of men who do not agree with him, and consider 
them and modify his own opinions when necessary—added to 
this, he has a first-rate political head. 


This verdict is evidently just; but it may be doubted 
whether Key left any permanent mark upon the 
Admiralty. Admiral Colomb deals at length with 
the many and difficult questions which arose during 
Key’s six years of high office. In dealing with such 
a mass of work as that devolving upon Whitehall 
in the Egyptian expeditions of 1882, 1884, and 
1885, he excelled. The naval arrangements were 
in all respects admirable, and the concentration of 
more than 5,000 men at Suakin between the llth 
and the 20th of February, 1884, was something of a 
tour de force. Sir Cooper Key, however, appears to 
have been unable to realise the importance of Sir 
Geoffrey Hornby’s proposal to “convert one or two 
of the ‘branches’ at the Admiralty into purely naval 
departments worked by naval officers,” and he did 
not support Lord Northbrook in establishing the 
vitally necessary Intelligence Department. Nor did 
he in his later years show any sounder judgment in 
regard to the naval strength of the Empire than he 
had exhibited when serving upon the benighted 
Commission of 1859. In Admiral Colomb’s words— 


He considered the question of the size of our fleet in propor- 
tion to that of probable opponents only. If we had a larger fleet 
we should do better; if we had a smaller fleet we should do 
worse. He had no clear idea that the difference between a 
supreme navy and one which was not supreme was a difference 
in kind. 


Admiral Colomb'’s book is somewhat too long, and 
he has included too many early letters of little im- 
portance ; but apart from its biographical character, 
it contains much that has a permanent historical 
value. While, however, we derive the impression 
that Sir Cooper Key’s conspicuous success was due 
to the magnetism of an attractive personality rather 
than to commanding intellectual qualities, the sources 
of that magnetism are not brought into sufficient 
relief, and, after the Bulldog period, the book tends 
to assume the form of an impersonal record. 


POEMS OF THOUGHT AND PASSION. 
Tue AtHamBrRa. By F.B. Money-Coutts. London: John 
Lane. 


Mr. Money-Coutts’s new book will be more 
understanded of the people, the tiny section of it 
which reads poetry, than either “ Poems,” or “ The 
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Revelation of St. Love the Divine.” Happily so, for 
besides a capacity for weighty and subtle poetry, 
the new book proves its author to have a charming 
lyrical faculty hitherto unrevealed. Whereas a great 
portion of his poetry will always remain too choice 
for poetry's plain lovers, the simplest can appreciate 
the charm of “ Aliquid Amori” :— 


I heard a sailor singing, as he leant against the shrouds ; 

The ocean fled beneath him and above him flew the clouds ; 

And the breezes moaned in answer, and the voices of the 
main; 

“ However happy Love may be, the core of Love is pain.” 


The breezes learnt the burden, and murmured to the land; 
The sailor's wife was sitting in her cottage by the strand : 
And when she heard them whisper, her heart replied again ; 
“However happy Love may be, the core of Love is pain.” 


They left the woman weeping, and hurried to the town, 
Where gallant lads and ladies were walking up and down; 
To each they told their message, and all confessed it plain ; 
“However happy Love may be, the core of Love is pain.” 


Then hearken, all ye lovers! Be mindful, when ye meet, 

To promise naught or little ere this proverb you repeat; 

Ye surely shall have proof thereof; ye shall not speak in 
vain ; 

“ However happy Love may be, the core of Love is pain.” 


Mr. Money-Coutts has some charming exercises 
in the old English manner. His rendition of “The 
Nut-brown Maid” is delightfully wholesome and 
fragrant ; and the same may be said of “ A Ballad of 
Cornwall” and “Queen Guinevere’s Maying.” Again 
the lyrical mood is in the ascendant in the dainty 
singing Love of “The Riddle,” which might have 
been painted on a fan or a snuff-box by Boucher or 
Watteau :— 

While he sang these snatches 
Down from russet thatches 
Sparrows fly and buntings ; 
Martins, swifts, and swallows, 
Whom the south wind follows, 
Leave their mazy huntings; 
Warblers crowd the willows; 
While along the shallows 
Trouts and graylings glisten ; 
Larks on cloudy billows, 
Softly as on pillows 
Lay their songs, to listen. 


Every stalk of clover 
Turns its head to hear him; 
Buttereups lean over, 
Striving to be near him; 
Foxglove, fringing hedges, 
Tilts her fairy flagon, 
While from leafy ledges 
Butterfly and dragon 
Lean, and emmet-peoples 
(Careless now of thrushes), 
Whom the grass o’ersteeples, 
Perch on reeds and rushes, 
Paddock, newt, arfd lizard, 
Mole and vole and rabbit, 
Fear no more the wizard 
Snake in emerald habit; 
Charmed he lies; but drowsing 
Owls in eyries waken ; 
While the fields of browsing 
Cattle are forsaken, 


Wehardly recognise our poet in this gayand artful- 
artless mood; but for those who prefer Mr. Money- 
Coutts in his elusive, delicate, and distinguished 
manner of high thinking, there are such poems as 
“The Inquest,” “ Fervaal,” “Any Father to Any 
Son,” and many another, quickened with essential 
spirit and essential life. 


AN ELIZABETHAN STATESMAN. 


Tae Great Lorp Bureuiey. By Martin A. S. Hume. 
London: Nisbet & Co, 


THOUGH the age of Elizabeth is among the most 
heroic periods of Enoglish history, the “ great Lord 
Burghley” is among the most unheroic of heroes. 
You may praise or blame his policy, but there is 
hardly room to doubt as to the character of the 
man. The prudence and caution which he showed 





in piloting the ship of the State through troubled 
waters shine with equal conspicuousness in every 
detail of his private history. From his earliest 
youth down to extreme old age William Cecil was 
always the same. Save for the one little romance 
of his youth, his early marriage with Mary Cheke, 
the Cambridge wine-seller’s daughter, Cecil never 
deserted the paths of measured practical wisdom. 
No unreasonable devotion to principle prevented 
him from pursuing his own self-interest with the 
same straightforward simplicity with which he 
afterwards looked after the interests of England 
and England's queen. He rose to importance under 
the wing of Somerset, but prudently dropped his 
falling master to act as Secretary of State under 
his supplanter Warwick. Conscious of the desperate 
courses on which his new patron was embarked, he 
strove by feigning illness to keep away from Court 
while the treasonable plot for the succession of the 
Lady Jane was being hatched. Finding, however, that 
his taskmaster was inexorable, he accepted the dying 
Edward's device for the succession, only to welcome 
Mary as soon as he found that Northumberland’s 
cause was hopeless. Pardoned and tolerated by the 
new queen, he conformed decorously to the Marian re- 
action, and, though not restored to the Council, served 
in minor missions, one of which was the escorting of 
Cardinal Pole when he came to absolve England 
from the sin of schism. Meanwhile Cecil took good 
care to cultivate the favour of Elizabeth, though 
he did this prudently, and without giving Mary 
any cause for suspicion. With Elizabeth's acces- 
sion he became at once her Secretary of State, 
and subsequently Lord Treasurer, and acted as her 
chief adviser till he died, at a good old age, in 1598. 
Even then he handed on his influence to his ablest 
and best-loved son Robert, the future Earl of Salis- 
bury. He devoted to Elizabeth's service exactly the 
same prudential qualities which he had used in 
procuring his own advancement. He was as 
assiduous in managing his private property as he 
was in conducting public business. His sumptuous 
establishments and great building works show that 
he was no miser, though he was ever careful in 
getting value for his money; and his well-known 
statement that he was the poorest lord in England 
must be interpreted as a parade of humility, not a 
confession of poverty. Elizabeth repaid Cecil's 
fidelity by treating him with more respect than any 
other of her advisers. Mr. Hume tells us that 
Elizabeth more than once plucked off her high- 
heeled shoe and flung it in the face of Walsingham. 
But she never indulged in such pranks with Cecil, 
and never called him, so far as we know, fool or 
knave, The queen’s consideration was not un- 
merited. With all his meaner qualities Cecil was 
never unfaithful to his mistress and to her kingdom. 
His objects were as clear as his methods were obscure 
and tortuous. By direct or devious ways, as occasion 
served, he laboured with all his might to promote 
the triumph of England and of ordered Protestant- 
ism, having as his chief enemies the Spanish and 
Catholic faction on the one side and the hot and 
eager Protestants on the other. 

Such a career has more political than personal in- 
terest, and Major Hume was perhaps well advised in 
making his book pre-eminently a study of Elizabethan 
statecraft, though sometimes we fear that he has done 
this at the cost of the lessening of its readableness, 
and even of some diminution of its usefulness. Yet 
we must respect his object in including in this book 
a general survey of the reign of Elizabeth. The 
biography of the man is subordinate to the policy of 
the statesman, and, as regards the latter, the foreign 
policy of Cecil is illustrated with greater detail 
and freshness than his ecclesiastical policy or his 
domestic administration. But Major Hume thinks 
the ecclesiastical side of Cecil’s career has been 
rather overdone, and consciously sets out with the 
intention of redressing the balance. The result is a 
full, judicious, and not too long book, which will 
certainly be the most adequate life of Burghley in 
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our language, and as good a general view of Eliza- 
bethan statecraft as we know. For the most part 
it covers familiar ground, and so much space is taken 
up with the general history of the time that there 
is little room to develop any new points in any 
great detail. What will be novel to most readers is 
Major Hume’s insistence on Cecil’s inveterate dis- 
trust of France, our “natural enemy.” This re- 
mained as fresh in his old age as it was in the days 
before the Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, when France 
was really formidable. It accounts for Cecil co- 
operating heartily with Elizabeth in all her dilatory 
devices for postponing the inevitable rupture with 
Spain. It explains Cecil going even farther than 
Elizabeth when he disapproved, for instance, of 
Drake's setting forth on his voyage round the 
world. As regards this episode, we confess we 
should have liked Major Hume to have given us the 
reasons for his belief that Thomas Doughty, whom 
Drake put to death for mutiny, was Cecil's agent, 
sent expressly to damp the corsair’s greed for 
Spanish gold, and to prevent international complica- 
tions. Again, this continued fear of France made 
Burghley in his old age apprehensive of the policy 
of those who wished to press Spain as hard as 
possible. Another rather surprising thing to many 
will be the lukewarmness of Burghley’s Protestant 
zeal in several great crises. He was not only a 
decided enemy of the Puritan Nonconformists. 
Leicester, Walsingham, and other Protestant zealots 
are constantly seen urging on his hesitating 
action, much as he himself urged on the hesitating 
Elizabeth. 

The chief defects of Major Hume's useful book 
have been already suggested. Less readable than 
the “Courtships of Elizabeth,” it sacrifices space by 
digressions into general history, which are not 
treated fully enough to make much novelty possible. 
Moreover, there are signs of hasty execution and of 
some carelessness in details that might easily have 
been avoided. Misspelled proper names, references 
ef provoking vagueness, occasional slips in minor 
points, and a few vague statements take away a little 
of the pleasure we had in reading the book. The 
volume is not always so skilfully put together as it 
might have been. The various episodes are not 
combined by any close thread of connection, 
and important elements in Cecil's policy—as, for 
example, his careful efforts to encourage English 
trade and industry—are relegated to occasional foot- 
notes. Yet we think Major Hume has drawn a true 
picture of the man, though we could have wished 
that he had made Cecil live a little more vividly 
in his readers’ minds, We cannot, however, but 
wonder whether Major Hume’s method of writing 
Elizabethan history piecemeal is quite the best way 
of treating the subject. He has had to repeat himself 
in many places in this book, and those who have 
read his “Courtships of Elizabeth” or even his 
“ Philip IL.” must be occasionally led to ask why so 
much is told them all over again. It is this con- 
sideration which makes us regret that Major Hume 
has cut down the personal element to such limited 
dimensions. Admitting, however, his standpoint, he 
has written an able, thoughtful, and stimulating 
book, which is likely to remain the standard biography 
of the founder of the house of Cecil. The volume is 
excellently “got up” and tastefully bound. There 
is an interesting portrait and a fairly copious index. 


A POPULAR PAINTER. 


Tue Lire anp Partntines oF Vicat Cone, R.A. De- 
scribed by Robert Chignell, Barrister-at-Law. Lllustrated 
with numerous examples of his work. 3 vols. London: 
Cassell & Co. 


Mr. CHIGNELL’s acquaintance with Vicat Cole dates 
from the year 1856, when the artist was engaged to 
be married to the author's sister. From that time 
to Cole’s death Mr. Chignell enjoyed his closest 
friendship, and in this account of the life and 





paintings of his brother-in-law we have, what is quite 
valuable, a statement of the esteem in which an able 
and popular artist was held by his friends. These 
three splendid folio volumes contain sixty plates and 
a good number of sketches and studies, among the 
former being reproductions of Cole’s most celebrated 
paintings, “Summer’s Golden Crown,” “ Arundel,” 
“The Pool of London,” and many beautiful corn- 
fields, seas, rivers, landscapes. In summing up Cole’s 
life-work Mr. Chignell, with a wisdom which does 
not always inform the estimate of friendship, makes 
no attempt to assign his place in English art. It is 
sufficient in the meantime to note that his methods 
have been adopted, and his style imitated. 

Mr. Chignell’s monograph is enlivened by a 
number of anecdotes, from which we may select one 
or two as they illustrate the popular nature of the 
work. A knot of painters one varnishing day at the 
Academy were severely criticising the faults of a 
picture when Millais, coming up, began to point out 
such good qualities as he could see in the work, but 
in vain. The others persisted that it was a thoroughly 
bad picture. “Ah, you fellows,” said Millais as he 
moved away, “don’t know how hard it is to paint a 
good one.” Vicat Cole’s father, George Cole, whose 
fame as a painter has been eclipsed by his son’s, had 
a great fund of stories at his command, one of which 
is very amusing, and characteristic of the man. 
Among George Cole's early portraits was an excellent 
likeness of a Dutch merchant at Portsmouth. When 
it was finished the sitter, perhaps only too faithfully 
mirrored, declared it was not in the least like him, 
and refused to accept or pay for it. The artist said 
little, but a few days afterwards clapped a pair of 
wings on the shoulders, and exhibited the picture in 
a shop window with the title “The Flying Dutch- 
man.” Crowds of laughing friends testified their 
appreciation of the portrait and the joke, and the 
irate subject, accepting the general verdict, was only 
too glad to have the wings painted out, and to pay 
for the picture. 

In this record of a tranquil, successful life we are 
agreeably impressed with a genial and sincere per- 
sonality. The three volumes would make a very 
handsome gift. 





THE ELECTORATE AS A LEGISLATURE. 


THe REFERENDUM IN SWITZERLAND. By Simon Deploige, 
Advocate. With a Letter on the Referendum in Belginm, 
by Prof. J. Van den Hendel. Translated by C. P. Trevelyan, 
M.A. Edited, with Notes, Introduction, and Appendices, 
by Lilian Tomn. London, New York, and Bombay : Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


Mvcs has been written of late years in favour of 
the direct participation of the people in the work 
of law-making. They do so, in some degree, in the 
United States through the frequent revision of State 
Constitutions, which tend to become more and more 
comprehensive, and are ratified by a popular vote. 
Some American reformers hope for new applications 
of the principle as a protection against professional 
lobbyists and corruptible legislatures. In England 
an appeal to the people has been advocated by many 
writers—chiefly Conservative—as a possible safe- 
guard against the excesses of a single Chamber 
should the Lords’ vote be modified. In Belgicm, 
during the revision of the Constitution in 1891-3, 
& proposal—seriously made, though conspicuously 
dangerous—was put forward to allow the King to 
substitute a summons to the electorate to pronounce 
its opinion for his own royal veto on legislation. 
But though most advocates of the Referendum have 
referred to its use in Switzerland, they have been 
unable to say how it works. Even the occurrence of 
a popular vote is rarely noticed by the English 
Press; and in the last nine years we only remember 
two occasions on which any London daily paper has 
made any attempt to explain the issues involved. We 
ourselves have faithfully chronicled and commented 
on every Federal Referendum or Initiative that has 
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existence. But the most careful observer must pass 
by the cantonal referenda, which have not been 
fully examined even at home. Material for a serious 
study of the general question exists, but it has 
hitherto been scattered in obscure places, such as the 
back numbers of Swiss legal periodicals. Hence we 
welcome this translation of a work undertaken 
when the discussion of the subject was at its height 
in Belgium, and now brought very nearly up to 
date by astudent of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science. There are one or two small 
inaccuracies, presently to be noticed, but her work is 
admirably done; indeed, we could sometimes wish 
that her painstaking footnotes had been substituted 
for the text. 

The book, though much condensed, is of great 
interest ; but the general result is to some extent 
discouraging, because the Referendum is so bound 
up with Swiss history and conditions that its working 
in Switzerland is no criterion of its applicability any- 
where else. Miss Tomn makes it clear that the idea 
of the consultation of the body of citizens as a whole 
has been familiar for centuries in Switzerland. 
Before the French Revolution different cantons 
had worked it out in different ways. The smaller 
German cantons have always had their Landes- 
gemeinden, those legislative assemblies of the whole 
people, recalling the ecclesia in a Greek democracy 
which have been so eloquently described by Freeman. 
The Grisons and the Valais, again, were themselves 
originally confederacies of communities, and so 
the members of their assemblies were rather 
ambassadors than representatives; their limited 
powers made it necessary for them to obtain fresh 
instructions as new issues arose in their debates. 
And the patrician Government of Berne sometimes 
found it expedient to consult its rural subjects, 
though the practice died out in the seventeenth 
century. The French, after the Revolution, sub- 
stituted for the minutely varied and stratified 
society of the old confederation a single republic ; 
with liberty and equality it brought in a new leaven 
of democratic ideas, and so set up the strife between 
“ federalisers” and “ centralisers,” which is the great 
feature of Swiss politics to-day. The centrifugal 
tendency eventually prevailed, and there was an 
anti-democratic reaction in most cantons; but after 
the French Revolution of 1830 the democratic leaven 
began to work again. In various cantons a popular 
veto on legislation was introduced—that is to 
say, measures passed by the legislature might be 
annulled on a popular vote by a majority of the 
registered electors. This, which was distinctly a 
product of the French political theories which 
Rousseau set a-going, fell in to some extent with 
the historic associations of the old Referendum, as 
well as with those of the Landesgemeinden and 
those generated by the structure of the communes 
in the German cantons; but after 1860 democracy 
took a fresh start. Purely representative govern- 
ment, unalloyed by the Referendum, existed in 1869 
only in three cantons. To-day it is maintained only 
in Fribourg. Particularism had received a severe 
blow by the defeat of the Sonderbund and by the 
Constitution of 1848; and in 1874, after a long 
agitation and one definite failure, the Federal 
Constitution was again revised so as to include the 
Referendum ; while in 1891 the Initiative was added. 
This latter had long been a feature of many can- 
tonal constitutions. 

Accordingly, all amendments to the Federal Con- 
stitution must now be submitted to a popular vote. 
This is the “Compulsory Referendum”; while any 
law must also be submitted, if a demand to that 
effect, signed by 30,000 electors, is presented within 
three months after its passing the Chambers. This 
is known as the “ Optional Referendum.” And if a 
demand is signed by 50,000 electors within a period 
of six months for legislation in a given sense, the 
Executive must submit it to a popular vote, and 
if the demand be ratified by a majority must 
draft legislation in the sense required. This power 





has only been used thrice in the Federation ; twice 
the answer was in the negative. Three cantons only 
do not possess the Initiative, apart from the cantons 
whose possession of a Landesgemeinde renders it 
superfluous. These three are Lucerne, Fribourg, 
and the Valais. 

In the Federation there have been forty-three 
cases in all of popular vote since 1874. (We add that 
of last October to Miss Tomn’s figures.) Two hun- 
dred and eight laws might have been subjected to the 
Optional Referendum. Twenty-six only have been so 
subjected. Seventeen were rejected and nine ac- 
cepted. Fourteen proposals of constitutional re- 
vision have been submitted : six have been rejected, 
eight accepted. Swiss reformers have called the 
Federal Referendum a legislative phylloxera, but the 
figures hardly bear them out; and the particulars 
of the cantonal referenda, which are given here so 
far as they are accessible, seem to us to lead to no 
clear conclusion, though affirmative vot-s largely 
preponderate. Moreover, in the five years 1892-96, 
inclusive, there were thirty revisions of cantonal 
constitutions. As there are only twenty-five cantons, 
including the half-cantons, popular legislation in the 
cantons is tolerably active. 

The accounts of the cantonal referenda and 
initiatives, however, are still too fragmentary to be 
very instructive. And in dealing with the Federal 
referenda there are special circumstances to be 
considered. The smaller cantons are Particularist, 
and some are Ultramontane, and are always disposed 
to negative the proposals of the Radical and centra- 
lising Federal Government. Then, for various reasons 
(of which the Referendum is one), much less interest 
is felt in the elections to the legislature than with 
us. Finally, the Executive is not like a Ministry; by 
custom it is never homogeneous, but by the force of 
circumstances it always has a Radical majority, 
because the larger cantons are German, Protestant, 
and Radical. Its members, as M. Deploige neatly puts 
it, are elected civil servants rather than Ministers, 
and the theory of the Referendum has been put by 
M. Numa Droz thus: The people tells its servants 
that it disapproves of a piece of work, but this does 
not mean that it discharges them. They merely 
have to do it over again. 

What really disquiets the student, however, is 
the abstention. About 61 per cent. of the electorate 
is stated to be the usual vote. We suppose a good 
many Swiss are abroad, and—in the mountain 
cantons or in the great towns on a Sunday—there 
may be difficulty in getting voters to poll. But the 
Swiss electorate is the best trained and educated in 
Europe. What poll can we expect in a less political 
people? Or, again, how can we apply to a country 
with a centralised Parliamentary Government infer- 
ences drawn from a country with abiding differences 
of race, religion, language, local institutions, and 
political tendencies, a Federation of very diverse 
elements, yet prepared in part for this particular 
institution by its history ? 

We must add that M. Deploige’s ecclesiastical 
sympathies come out now and then, and that Miss 
Tomn’s industry has not saved her from one group 
of inaccuracies. Remembering weary pages of certain 
Swiss books on the evolution of the Finwohner- 
gemeinde (or commune of residents), and the 
controversy about the rights of Niedergelassenen (or 
outsiders settling in the communes), we are a little 
startled by finding the Biirgergemeinde (or commune 
of citizens by inheritance) conceived merely as a sort 
of inner circle in the Einwohneryemeinde, while the 
Kirchgemeinde (or association of communes, or 
individual members of a commune, for church pur- 
poses) is airily dismissed as a “parish meeting.” 
But though this will startle scholars, it does not 
detract from the value of an otherwise learned 
and very interesting volume. We think the book 
dismisses the home of the Referendum from the 
Referendum controversy. But such evidence as 
Switzerland affords seems to be adverse to the 
adoption of the institution elsewhere. 
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FICTION. 
PorsHEeRDS. By Mabel C. Birchenough. London: Cassell & 
Co., Ltd. 
MisconcerTion. By Mrs. Faure Walker. London: Chap- 
man & 


His Counterpart. A Historical Romance. 
Garnier. London: Harper & Brothers. 


In her latest novel, “ Potsherds,’ Mrs. Henry Birch- 
enough has achieved the difficult task of striking 
a new note in the fiction of the day. Admirable 
alike in its character-drawing, its dialogue, and the 
general sense of “atmosphere” that surrounds it, 
this delightful tale breaks fresh ground by taking 
its readers into the heart of the Staffordshire 
potteries and initiating them into the mysteries of 
that great industry by which the toiling population 
of a region almost unknown to Southerners gains its 
seanty wage. That Mrs. Birchenough is thoroughly 
familiar with the scenes and characters of which 
her story treats, is evident to the most cursory 
reader of “ Potsherds,” and she has used her know- 
ledge with very happy results in the production 
of this excellent piece of literary workmanship. 
William Handley, the stalwart hero, is a “self- 
made” man in the best signification of that rather 
ambiguous term. A typical North-Country man, he 
possesses all the rugged virtues of his class, and not 
a few of the unamiable characteristics which are to 
be found among the denizens of that land of smoke 
and toil. By indomitable energy and unremitting 
labour, aided not a little by sheer luck at the outset, 
Handley, at the age of thirty-seven, when the story 
opens, is master of the Swan Pottery, in which he 
had once worked as an oven-boy. His position is 
even such as to justify his ambition to enter Par- 
liament, and the hand of a wealthy widow—his 
partner in business already—may be his for the 
asking. But the potter's affections are bestowed 
elsewhere, and it is Philippa Jordan, not Mrs. Kirk- 
ham, who presently becomes the wife of the self- 
made man. Philippa is one of the most seductive 
heroines we have met in fiction for many a day, and 
Mr. Handley’s infatuation is perfectly intelligible to 
the reader who falls under the spell of her witcher- 
ies; but local society at Meeshaw holds up its hands 
in something like horror at the union between this 
lovely, frivolous child of Bohemia and the staid man 
of business. Yet pretty Phil’s heart is in the right 
place, as events show when the plots thickens and 
her husband is in danger as regards not only his 
life but his honour—an event brought about by a 
jealous rival who has contrived to unearth an epi- 
sode of Handley’s hot youth, and to exaggerate a 
mere act of excusable violence into a case of brutal 
murder Two women are concerned in saving the 
potter’s life and honour in this terrible crisis, and 
both are actuated by the same motive—love, though 
in Helena Kirkham’s case the love is undeclared 
because unasked. Mrs. Birchenough has given us a 
very interesting and touching drama of domestic 
life, deepening to pure tragedy in the closing chap- 
ter, and brightened all through by flashes of humour, 
while the robust sanity of the whole story is re- 
freshing and remarkable. Fine intuition and delicate 
sympathy mark her portraiture of the two women 
who risk so much in defence of William Handley, 
and the potter himself is drawn with singular firm- 
ness and clearness. “Potsherds” is altogether a 
book to be read, enjoyed, and remembered. 
“Misconception” ought to have had as its sub- 
title “ The Story of a Very Foolish Woman.” We 
are not sure, indeed, that the word “wicked” 
would not be more appropriate than “foolish,” 
and yet the story of which this ill-advised person 
is the heroine is in many respects excellent, and 
undoubtedly interests the reader from beginning to 
end. Mrs. Carlisle, the lady whose follies are re- 
counted to us, is a handsome matron, just entering 
on the prime of her life, surrounded by everything 
that should make existence enjoyable, when, under 
some hideous misconception, she breaks up her 
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home, and brings misery upon herself, her husband, 
and her children. Her fit of madness—for we cannot 
call it by any other name—comes on so suddenly, 
and with so little in the way of provocation, that we 
find it impossible to justify it from the artistic 
point of view. It is wholly incredible that a woman 
who has lived for twenty years in absolute peace 
and happiness with her husband, and who has known 
during all that time that her love for him was fully 
returned, should, without a moment’s warning and 
without a shadow of justification, come to the con- 
clusion that he was faithless to her, and, in revenge, 
determine to wreck both his life and her own. Mrs. 
Faure Walker, in conceiving such an incident, has 
been guilty of the gravest of artistic errors. A 
sudden fit of insanity is the only possible explana- 
tion of Mrs. Carlisle’s behaviour, but the author 
does not try to explain it in this way, and she 
insists upon presenting her puppet to us in the most 
odious of lights for years after the wretched woman 
had given way to her spasmodic jealousy. For the 
rest, the story, as we have said, is well written. It 
introduces us to many delightful characters, and 
there is a pleasant piquancy in the descriptions of 
not a few of the social scenes. If only we could 
accept the central fact upon which the story 
turns, we might speak of it with unreserved com- 
mendation. That, however, is unfortunately im- 
possible. 

Mr. Garnier has produced an excellent story of 
the historical adventure class, in spite of the fact 
that he started with a somewhat unpromising 
theme. The hero of “ His Counterpart” is a certain 
Oliver Drake, whose first cousin was that Ensign 
John Churchill who afterwards became first Duke of 
Marlborough. Everybody knows with what good 
looks the victor of Blenheim was endowed in 
his youth. Most persons are also aware of the 
market to which he carried his early beauty. 
Oliver Drake in the story is the “living moral” 
of his famous cousin, and is, consequently, him- 
self a vision of beauty; but he has neither 
John Churchill’s brains nor brazen effrontery. He 
is, on the contrary, a simple youth, brought up in 
rustic seclusion, but fired by the stories told by his 
cousin John with a desire to see the life of courts 
and camps. An early escapade, in which he is 
greatly assisted by his likeness to Churchill, makes 
it necessary that he should quit his native village. 
He goes to London, and after a few months of 
fashionable dissipation, finds himself with hardly a 
coat to his back or a penny in his pocket. It is at 
this juncture that he becomes involved in the 
fortunes of a young lady, French by birth but 
Protestant by religion, who has been sent over 
to England, apparently for the purpose of winning 
the favour of Charles II. Drake is fortunate 
enough to rescue the lady not only from the 
attentions of the King but from the still more 
objectionable advances of a certain Marquis de 
Monteserrat, a Frenchman who has followed her 
from France to England in hope of securing her. 
The adventures which now crowd upon Drake in his 
character of champion of virtue in distress are as 
varied and exciting as the most exacting of readers 
could wish them to be. He and the lady are taken, 
virtually as prisoners, to Paris, and here, through the 
enmity of Monteserrat, he is villainously used. Once 
more, however, hisextraordinary likeness to the famous 
English officer, with whose praises the French Court 
is already ringing, serves himin good stead. Indeed, 
he is bold enough to escape from one very tight place 
by going to the Tuileries in the character of his cousin. 
In that character he has even the audacity to talk 
to the King at a masquerade, and to tell him some 
unwelcome truths. Yet the dangers which threaten 
Drake gradually become more formidable, until they 
close round him in a circle from which he cannot 
escape by any effort of his own. That he is rescued 
at last we need not say. The reader will find the 
whole story set forth in these lively and enter- 
taining pages. 
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THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Dicrronary or Nationa Brograpay. Edited by Sidney Lee. Vol. 57. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co, 
Any list of names or objects compiled upon the alphabetical 
rinciple must necessarily exhibit successive strata of varying 
on of fertility. “T,” a productive letter in the main, tapers 
off notably towards the end. The present volame of the 
Dictionary can only claim one name of the very first class, that 
of the greatest of English landscape painters. Joseph Mallord 
William Tarner is the subject of an admirable article, warm but 
discriminating in its eulogy, by one of the soundest of art- 
erities, Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse. Another memoir of a very 
eminent man is remarkable as perhaps the first in the Dictionary 
in which a wife has paid an obituary tribute to her husband. This 
is Mrs. Tyndall’s account of Professor Tyndall, so excellent as to 
arouse much expectation of the more elaborate re which 
is said to be in preparation by the same hand. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
is quite at home with Horne Tooke and with Abraham Tucker, 
the metaphysician, and Mr. Seccombe with Cyril Tanneur, the 
dramatist. Among the other more remarkable personages may 
be named the Trelawnys, Trollopes, Torrenses, and ‘T'wisses, 
Theobald Wolfe Tone ; Trevethick, the rival of Stephenson ; 
Torrigiani, the Italian sculptor of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel ; 
Tytler, the historian of Scotland; Arnold Toynbee, Bishop 
Tunstall, and Mrs. Trimmer. 


THE COUNTRY PARSON—OLD STYLE. 
George Herpert’s Country Parson. Edited by H. C. Beeching. 
Oxford : Blackwell; London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Tue Rey. H. C. Beeching is one of the best editors obtainable 
for a seventeenth-century work concerned with English clerical 
life, so that it is almost unnecessary to praise either the preface 
or the notes with which he has enriched a reprint of the 1652 
edition of George Herbert’s ‘“‘ Country Parson.” The full title 
of Herbert's book is “A Priest to the Temple, or, The 
Countrey Parson, his Character, and Rule of Holy Life”; and 
it is curious to notice how much of the treatise is still worthy 
of any country rector’s careful consideration. In the present 
edition the title-page of 1652 is reproduced in facsimile, aud the 
spelling of the original text is adhered to as far as is desirable. 


NO LION, NO LADY. 
Love Amone THE Lions. By F. Anstey. London: J. M. Dent & Co, 


Mr. Anstey’s account of the “ matrimonial experience ” through 
which a worthy tea-taster had to pass before he cured his beloved 
of a passionate desire to pose as a subject for the headlines of 
evening newspapers, derives most of its vivacity, and much of its 
amusingness, from the author's gift of describing “ characters.” 
The Professor of Elocution, the “ tall, stout, flabby person, with 
sandy hair combed back over his brow and worn long behind, 
who showed a most sympathetic interest in me [the hero of Mr. 
Anstey’s farcical novelette|, inquiring whether I wished to be 
prepared for the Chureh, the Stage, or the Bar, or whether I 
had any idea of entering Parliament,” is a worthy addition to 
Mr. Anstey’s gallery of London portraits. So is Mr. Chuck, the 
solicitor’s clerk, who thinks that to be married in a menagerie is 
“a real sporting way of getting spliced.” It is curious to notice 
how very few writers there are who can use effectively the 
immense number of lower middle-class types which London life 
exhibits. To compare Mr. Gissing’s “ Demos” with ordinar 
novels about poorer London, to place Mr. Anstey’s light hand- 
ling of saburban “ characters ” by the side of the dreary carica- 
tures which too many would-be humorists serve out to us, is to 
receive a salutary lesson as to the literary value of “ the seeing 
eye.” Mr. Anstey’s “ Love Among the Lions” has the merit of 
actuality in a very high degree; it may be confidently recom- 
mended as a “pick-me-up” in cases of depression of spirits, 
neuralgia, or railway-station boredom. 


ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 

Some etchings and engravings which have reached our hands 
show that the tradition of careful work is worthily maintained 
by British picture-reproducers. A spirited engraving of Stanley 
Berkeley’s “Charge of the Gordon Highlanders at Dargai” 
comes from Messrs. Hildesheimer & Co. Among more difficult 
achievements may be mentioned Mr. C. O. Murray’s etching of 
Briton Riviere’s “In Manus Tuas, Domine,” issued by the Art 
Union of London ; the horse and dogs of the knight entering the 
dark defile are well handled by the etcher. Mr. Alfred Skrim- 
shire has executed a highly successful mezzotint engraving after 
E. M. Wimperis, “ A Wet Road”; Mr. David Law is to the 
fore with a passable etching of E. W. Waite’s “A Flower- 
fringed Path,” and a good one of Leader’s “ The Toils of Day 
are Over”; Mr. William Hole has etched Millais’s “ An Idyll of 
1745” admirably. We have also received (from The Builder 
office) a large bird's-eye view of Medieval Oxford, arranged and 
drawn by Mr. H. W. Brewer, and accompanied by an explanatory 
pamphlet. This is a production of enduring value and interest 
not only to Oxford men but also to all students of urbanology. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 

“THE AMATEUR ANTIQUARY ” is the title of an attractive book 
built up of facts and fancies concerning the Roman occupation 
of England and the Great Wall which the conquerors built across 
the neck of the land from the Tyne to the Solway. Mr. R. H. 
Forster, un!ike many people who find sermons in stones, writes 
with humour. He thinks that the charm of archwological re- 
search resembles the charm of opium-eating. The habit begins 
as a source of amusement, grows into a taste, develops into 
a hobby, and ends by becoming almost a necessity of life. 
Enthusiasts who fall under its spell, these pages remind us, are 
apt, moreover, to sit lightly to the Tenth Commandment, and 
sometimes it happens that even the Eighth has to “ prove its age, 
by exhibiting its fractures.” There are two kinds aleatenmie. 
we are further assured—the pedantic and the imaginative, and 
this book is the work of a man of the latter class, who knows his 
facts, however, and seldom allows his fancy to run away with 
him. We have also received a new volume—the thirty-fourth, 
by the way—of The Antiquary, a sober illustrated magazine 
devoted to the study of the past and to the proceedings of learned 
societies which are not content to allow the dust of neglect 
to remain undisturbed on either the great affairs or the small of 
vanished centuries. Amongst the papers of special interest in 
the present volume is an account of the excavation of Silchester, 
a work which was begun in 1864 at the expense of the 
late Duke of Wellington. Most Roman cities in Britain are 
overlaid by modern towns, but Silchester offers exceptional 
advantages to archwologists because of its freedom from 
buildings and the fact that the site has remained prac- 
tically untouched since the extinction of the town in 
Early Saxontimes. Another attractive paper in the book relates 
to the introduction of the graceful industry of hand-made lace 
into this country. It seems that it was no less a personage than 
Henry VIII.’s unhappy consort, Catherine of Aragon, who, in 
her wish to help the common people, established the craft. 
“ Catherine, after her separation from Henry VIIL, in 1533, 
retired for a while to Ampthill in Bedfordshire, where she re- 
ceived such kindness and sympathy from the simple country 
folk that she cast about in her mind for some means to recom- 
pense them. Believing, no doubt, that he who helps another 
to help himself helps him best, the Queen put to practical use the 
skill in lace-making she and her ladies had acquired in Spanish 
convent schools. To all those who were willing to learn she had 
the ‘ art and mysteries of thread-work’ taught, and thus created 
a new industry for England. It is said that in their desire to 
help those who had treated them with such respect and 
sympathy the Queen and her ladies even went the length of 
destroying their own laces when trade was bad to give sufficient 
employment. To this day lace-makers look on Catherine’s Day, 
November 25th, as the gala day of their craft, though the 
appropriate feasts are now only a memory. As might be 
expected from its origin, the earliest English lace followed 
Spanish and Flemish patterns, the latter being especially 
graceful with wavy designs on a thoroughly well-made ground.” 
Charles I. and William and Mary were munificent patrons of 
the industry. William ITI. spent on lace in 1695—the year after 
Queen Mary’s death—no less a sum than £2,459, and, of course, 
the fashion spread to the nobility. The volume contains many 
illustrations, much curious folk-lore, and a copious index. 

Mr. Hodder’s sketch of “‘ The Founding of South Australia" 
resolves itself into an account of the life and political services 
of Robert Gouger, first Secretary of|the colony. The book is 
valuable because it is based on the journals and papers of 
Mr. Gouger, and they often throw light on the foundation of 
the colony and its early struggles. Mr. Gouger died as far back 
as 1846, after a life spent in the publie service. He was in 
many respects far in advance of his times, especially in regard 
to the practical working of the Poor Law, the y enw of Crown 
lands in the colonies, the adoption of the co-operative system, 
and other notable reforms. His name will always be honourably 
associated with Gibbon Wakefield’s scheme of colonisation, to 
which he did his best to give practical effect. He was a shrewd, 
capable, honest man, and as the pioneer of the South Australian 
Association he rendered noteworthy service to colonial expansion. 
He did much in the years immediately preceding the Queen's 





* Tae Amateur Antiqvary. By R. H. Forster, Author of *‘ The 
Hand of the Spoiler.” Newcastle-on-Tyne: Mawson, Swan & 
Morgan ; London: Gay & Bird. 

“Tne Antiquary.’’ A Magazine Devoted to the Study of the Past. 
Vol. XXXIV. London: Elliot Stock. 

Tue Founpine or Sourm Avustratia, As Recorded in the Journals of 
Mr. Robert Gouger, First Colonial Secretary; edited by Edwm 
Hodder. Portrait. London: Sampson Low, Westen & Co. 

A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAPHIC Optics, By R.S. Cole, M.A. Illustrated. 
London ; Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 

Intsh Horrays; or, Stupres Out or Scuoor. By Robert Thynne, 
Author of ‘‘The Story of Australian Exploration,’ ete. London : 
John Long. 

Tae Spreir or Prace, aNnp Orner Essays. By Alice Meynell. 
London ; John Lane, 

Hers To Gopty Lrvina. Being Devotional Extracts from the Writings 
of Frederick Temple, D.D., Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Selected 
by J. H. Burn, B.D. London : Elliot Stock. 

Tue Sarr or THE Sout, anp OTHER Parers. By Stopford A. Brooke, 
M.A. London: James Clark & Co. 
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reign toinduce Malthus, John Stuart Mill, and Sir Francis Burdett 
to adopt the new principles of colonisation set forth in Wakefield’s 
famous letter from Sydney. The four men to whom South 
Australia owes most are, in Mr. Hodder’s judgment, Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, Robert Gouger, Colonel Torrens, M.P., and 
George Fife Angas. There is a portrait in the volume, and 
some lively and pithy notes of old controversies with the Colonial 
Office in days when the ancien régime in Downing Street was 
still almost unbroken. 

Mr. R. S. Cole, of Marlborough College, has just written a 
useful ‘‘ Treatise on Photographic Optics.” The avowed object 
of the manual is to explain the principles of optics so far as they 
apply to the art of photography, and to do so in scientific terms 
of not too abstruse a nature. Mr. Cole states that he has 
attempted to pursue a middle course between giving too much 
mathematics and none at all. He is aware that too large a dose 
of mathematics would narrow the appeal of the book ; but, on the 
other hand, to ignore that science would be to render the work 
of little value :—‘tTo make the mathematics as intelligible as 
possible most of the results have been illustrated by worked 
numerical examples, and symbolical results have been expressed 
in words. The chapter on aberration necessarily contains a 
certain amount of algebraical formule, but care has been taken 
to explain clearly, by means of diagrams, the principles which 
underlie them.” Mr. Cole has come to the conclusion that few 
people who practise photography know much about the instru- 
ment which they use. At the same time, there are photographers 
who are not content merely to produce good results but take an 
interest in the chemistry, optics, and mechanics of the art. 
Given some elementary knowledge of Euclid, algebra, and the 
beginnings of trigonometry, this manual can scarcely fail to 
prove of service to professional and amateur students of photo- 
graphy who wish to master the scientific aspects of a fascinating 
pursuit. 

Several other books have reached us which we have only 
space to mention. “ Irish Holidays” may be recommended to 
those who look with ungenerous suspicion at society across St. 
George’s Channel. Mr. Thynne understands both Ireland and the 
Irish, and his lively pictures of places and people ought to go 
far in dispelling harsh prejudices. There is humour in the book 
and observation, some sharp knocks in quarters where they are 
needed, and what Jane Austen would call much sense and sensi- 
bility. Mrs. Alice Meynell has just published another thin 
volume of chaste reflections—“‘ The Spirit of Place, and other 
Essays.” Although not written without either strength or 
delicacy, we confess we do not share the raptures of many of our 
contemporaries over them. They strike us as being self-con- 
scious and mannered, and are often uncommonly dull.—* Helps 
to Godly Living” consists of devotional extracts from the 
writings and addresses of the Archbishop of Canterbury. These 
are neither brilliant nor profound, but are marked by the 


ractical sagacity and sober judgment which are the 
rimate’s most impressive qualities.—“'The Ship of the Soul, 
and other Papers” is in every sense of the word a beautiful little 


book on the conduct of life and the possibility of triumph over 
its adversities, by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. It is marked 
by a lofty outlook on life, and a tender appreciation of spiritual 
difficulties. 
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ISTRESSING HEADACHE, Indigestion, 

Simulated Neuralgia, and Nervous Depression 

are frequently caused by some peculiarity of the 

vision, which can at once be overcome by the use 
of proper glasses. Sere 


OUR EYES, 


By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., 
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now in its Seventeenth Edition, price 1s., 
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MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
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Now READY. 
A CHEAP AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


WILLIAM O’BRIEN’S NOVEL, 


A QUEEN 
OF MEN. 


Paper Covers, Is. 


‘“*Mr. William O’Brien has given us the finest historical novel 
yet written.”—TZhe Freeman's Journal. 

**A historical novel of exceptional literary merit, of excellent 
structure and proportion, and of striking dramatic power.” —Scotsman, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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AND GOLF COURSE (18 Holes) 
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W. MOFFATT, General Manager. 





. Aberdeen. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Invested Funds sii a £10,000,000. 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 
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Full particulars, with plan of the Steamer, from Secretary, 5, Ends- 
leigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 
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ST. LEONARDS.ON-SEA. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 





PRIncrPaL J. O. DUFF. 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. ENTRANOE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Public Examination Results, December, 1893, to April, 1898 :— 
210 SUCCESSES, 27 IN HONOURS, 12 MARKS OF DISTINCTION, 
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Marlborough Scholarship, December, 1896. 
Royal Naval Engineer Studentship (Open Competition), April, 1897. 
Previous Examination, Cambridge University, October, 1896, and June, 
1897. 
Royal Naval Cadetship (6th out of 56), April, 1898. 
Law Preliminary Examination, April, 1898. 
Paxsraratory Derartment vor Boys rrom 6 To 10, 


For Illustrated Prospectus, &c., “pply to the Principal. 


Mit HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 


Founpep 1807. Inctusrve Frees. 
Heap Master: J. D. MoCLURE, M.A., LL.D. 
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Master (FE. W. HALLirax, M. A.). 
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Head Master, F. SWANN, Esa., .. B.A. 
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AND 


HEAVEN’S RECOMPENSE (Sone), 
LEONARD BARNES. 
EDWARD ST. QUENTIN 


WHEN YOU’VE BEEN FAR AWAY (Sone), 
MAUDE VALERIE WHIT! 
Georce HERrtor. 


STELLA ESPANA (Song), 


LITTLE MAID (Sozg), 
LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT (Sacred Song), 
OLIVER KING. 

ROSES (Soprano and Contralto) (Duet), 

GEORGE HERIOT. 
WEE WILLIE WINKIE (Sone), 

Victor GREY. 
THE WORSHIPPERS (Sone), 

A. H. BEHREND. 
HUNGARIAN DANCE (/ianoforte Duet), 

IvAN KOLKowskl. 


MARCH. PAST (Pianoforte Solo), P. BUCALOss!. 


GAVOTTE (Pianoforte Solo), FRANCOIS José. 

THE GAY BOULEVARDS VALSE (Piano/forte Solo), 
ERNEST BUCALOSSI. 

rte Solo), 

MAUDE VALERIE WHITE. 
MARCH AND CHORALE (Organ or Harmonium), 


J. Munroe Cowarp. 


TO A YOUNG GIRL (Pianofo 


BARN DANCE ( Piano} wte Solo), 
HAROLD JAMES. 
forte Duet), 

A. H. BEHREND 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.. 954 > Recent St., LONDON 4 & 3 EXcHANce Sr., MANCHESTER. 


~ Theatre. 


[,YCEUM THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee, Henry Irvine. 


THE ROYAL CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, 
Musical Director, Mr. Hamisn MacCuny. 
: EVERY EVENING at 8.0. 
MATINEE, TO-DAY, SATURDAY, at 2.0, CARMEN. 
TO-NIGHT, MARITANA. 
MONDAY, CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA AND PAGLIACCI ; 
TUESDAY, FAUST; WEDNESDAY, TANNHAUSER; 
THURSDAY, MARITANA 
_ Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10.0 to 5.0 and 7, 30 to 10.0. 


ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


WING to the Society’s operations, the Statutes made 
for the protection of animals have been enacted and enforced. It is an 
educational and punitive agency. It disseminates in schools and among persons 
having the care of dumb animals upwards of one hundred different kinds of journals, 
leaflets, pamphlets, and small books, all of which are designed to teach the proper 
treatment of domestic animals, and the duty and Binet ofitableness of kindness to them. 
By its officers, who are engaged i in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes 
persons guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary object is the protection of 
creatures which minister to man’s wants, it is obvious that in no small degree it seeks 
to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars, showing the 
persuasive a nd educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the Society to 
prevent cruelty to animals, should apply to the Sec sretary or to all booksellers for its 
monthly illustrated journals, ‘‘ The Animal World,” price 2d., and “The Band of 
Mercy,” pric se 4d. ; also to the Secretary for its annual report, price ts. to non- 
pew ; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature, published by the 
Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis ; also for copies of its monthly return 
of convictions, or also its cautionary placards, which will be sent gratis to applicants 
who offer to distribute them usefully. Address, 105, Jermyn Street. 

MONTHLY RETURN OF CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained by 
the police or by kindred societies) obtained during the month ending December 15 
1898, as follows :— 














Working horses and donkeys i in an unfit state ita os i.) an 

Beating, &c., horses, donkeys, cattle, sheep, dogs, and c ats oa ay we 80 
Overloading ‘and ov erdriving horses and donkeys .. oe ee - 
Starving horses, donkeys, pigs, and fowls by withholding food oo ew rt 
Travelli Ig horses, cattle, and sheep when lame on - ea a ia 14 
Abandoning horses when injured on . I 
Conveying horses, cattle, pigs, and fowls imp oper y mn P 4 
Wounding by inserting stick into body ; “ eo I 
Wounding dogs by setting to fight and docki: 1g tails - en ‘ 2 
Wounding pig by setting dog to worry oe oe os I 
Torturing cat by applying irritant to private ps arts .. ai ' t 
Neglecting to release pigeon from trap ee w 2 
Wounding pigeon by plucking tail out du ring ‘life ° es es ~- I 
Shooting, taking, &c., wild birds during close season so = 2 -— we 
Causing in above (owners) ee ee oo e 374 
Asseulting witness and officer oo 2 


Infringing Knackers’ section of the Act os oe os = 3 
61 
During 1898 up to last return _ « 6,966 
Total for year ending Dec. 15, 1898 .. 7,581 
Thirty-four offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the Society), 
531 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the Society). 
the above return is irrespective of the assistence rendered to the police in cases not 
requiring the personal attendance of our officers. 
The Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public. 
suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. 
ANONYMOUS COM TY ARE NOT ACTED ON. 
The names of correspondents are not given up when letters are marked “‘ Private. 
Cheques and Post Orders should be made yable to the Secrecy, to whom all! 
letters should be addressed. The Society is GR re ay i in NEED of 
105, Jermyn Street, London. N COLAM, Secretary. 
The above return is published (1) to inform mi. able of the nature and extent of 
acts of cruelty to a discovered by the Society in England and Wales ; (2) to 
show the Society's efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to prompt 
the police and constabulary to apply the Statutes in similar offences ; 6) to make the 
law known and respected, and to warn cruelly-disposed persons against breaking it. 
Officers are not permitted to lay information, except as directed by the Secretary on 
written evidence. 
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